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Judge Medina: Ordeal by Histrionics 
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AZ It’s A man-made island, this time. No 
\ A trees. No sandy beaches. No pirate caves. 
4 But it’s the scene of a mighty treasure 


hunt, all the same. 

Out in the Gulf of Mexico, they're us- 
ing islands like this as a base of opera- 
tions in drilling for oil. Trying to wrest 
“black gold” from the earth, even when 
the earth lies many fathoms down! 

It is vitally important that the isolated 
colony be protected against fire. That’s 
where Koppers comes in. The entire deck 
of this island is wood with Koppers spe- 
cial fire-retardant treatment. Not only is 
it highly resistant to fire, it also is pro- 
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tected against insects and decay. 

Koppers pressure treats wood in many 
ways to increase its usefulness. Creosote 
treatment assures longest life under se- 
verest exposure. Certain salts treatments 
provide decay protection plus fire retar- 
dance. Koppers Asidbar is wood protected 
against acids. 

So whether you are interested in salt- 
water rigs, or in poles, highway posts, 
crossties, bridges or buildings. why not 
get in touch with us? We can help your 
wood to last longer, serve better. 

Koppers Company. Inc.. Wood Pre- 
serving Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 














The Pressure-Treatment of wood is just one way in which Koppers serves industry and you. 
Koppers also produces chemicals from coal. It manufactures flexible couplings, roofing, paving 
materials, propellers, piston rings. It designs and builds most of America’s byproduct coke 
ovens. There are many Koppers products or services that will help your business. 
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No, you can’t photograph the earth from 
50,000 miles away—yet! But you can do 
almost anything else with photography, 
from picturing the birth of an atom to 
catching Junior asleep under the beach 
umbrella... 


A bright Sunday afternoon is a real 
challenge to the owners of America’s 
34,000,000 amateur cameras. For today, 
anyone can be enough of a physicist, chem- 
ist and artist to record on film whatever 
his eyes can see. 

But amateurs account for only one-third 
of the photographic industry's $500-mil- 
lion annual volume. Cameras and other 
photographic equipment are primarily 
working tools which contribute in a thou- 
sand ways to improved products, better 
health and greater knowledge. 


The myriad uses of photography are 


the result of painstaking, costly and never- 
ending research. 


“Vision 15s 


Indispensable to Progress’ 





The story of a 
500-million dollar idea—found in a little black box 


Because of this research, scientists can 
now photograph far more than the eye 
can see—the stars on the very rim of the 
universe—the internal structure of the 
hardest metals—the “tracks” left by nuclear 
particles. 


Your doctor has X-rays, internal color 
pictures and other photographic aids. Pho- 
tographic evidence makes law enforcement 
easier. Microfilms simplify record-keeping. 


Motion pictures have achieved out- 
standing success in the fields of training, 
education and entertainment. Even family 
snapshots and home movies are more en- 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


joyable because of photographic research. 


Photography is used in almost every 
industry —for chemical, stress and motion 
analyses—to help make good products 
even better, increase production efficiency 
and lower costs of operation. 

We need not fear for America’s future 
as long as the people continue to dream 
of progress—and invest their brains, en- 
ergy and money to make those dreams 
come true. Because America is free, it is 
the greatest nation in the history of the 
world for dreaming—for planning—and 
for doing. 




















FILL IT ONCE 
WRITE FOR MONTHS! 
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TUT IT UPSET IT INVERT IT 


The perfect desk pen for office or home! 
As easy to clean as a cup and saucer. 
Handsome—modern—always ready for use. 


26 THE RIGHT POINT FOR THE WAY You WRITE 
Ce as From the world’s largest selection of point 
styles, choose the special point for your 
writing job—for your way of writing. Fit it 
in the holder yourself! And should you ever 
damage this personal point— you can replace 


it instantly—by number—at any pen 
counter. Ask for a demonstration. 


Single Sets — choice of colors —$3.75 and up 


Gsterbrook 


AMERICA'S FIRST PEN MAKER 








THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN, N. J; 
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LETTERS —— 


Good and Bad 
Give us more articles like [the du Pont 
story] “Is It Bad to Be Big?” (NEwsweex, 
May 2) and you'll enlighten thousands who 
do not know it’s big business that has made 
this country lead the world. 
Wiiuiam H. Scotr 







Buffalo 





»... The accuracy of your statement re- 
flecting big business is not at all certain in 
my mind. New and better products—yes; 
lower prices—not necessarily so... 







ALBERT E. FLAMAND 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Untainted Aniline 


The article entitled “Alien Property; 
Tainted by Farben?” (NEwsweEEK, March 
14) contains a number of statements which 
are incorrect and misleading and do a grave 
injustice to this corporation. The article . .. 
states not only that American Aniline was 
set up by IL. G. Farben, but that Attorney 
General Tom C. Clark has charged prewar 
American Aniline with being “enemy and 
enemy-tainted.” 

In 1909 American citizens, who still con- 
trol American Aniline, organized a company 
to engage in the dyestuff business which 
was known as Swiss Colours Co. In 1919 
this business was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York as American 
Aniline Products, Inc. It has always been 
under the same management with substan- 
tially the same stockholders. 

There never has been, directly or indi- 
rectly, any connection between I. G. Farben 
and American Aniline Products, Inc. . .. 





























GeorceE L. ARMOUR 
Executive Vice President 


American Aniline Products, Inc. 
New York City 


The name of the firm in question, Generd 
Aniline & Film Corp., was correctly estab- 
lished four times in the first two paragraphs 
of Newsweex’s story. Later reference to 
“American Aniline” was intended only to 
place the location of the company within 
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100,000 mile tires? 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in tires 


_ B. F. Goodrich Highway 
Express tires in the picture above 
have already run well over 89,000 
miles. Tire experts estimate that the 
tires will deliver another 10,000 before 
tecapping! And when that day comes, 
the cost per tire mile will have become 
Only .001 cents—or 1000 miles for $1. 

The tires haven’t been babied either. 
In service on a tractor operated by the 
Teaming Corporation of Rhode Island, 
they are subjected to hard wear on 
long, fast, highway hauls. Mr. G. <i 
aylor, Jr., Teaming Corporation vice- 
President, states, “We not only expe- 
Hence longer mileage from B. F. Good. 


rich tires but find we are able to recap 
more casings with the new tires built 
with nylon shock shields.” 

The nylon shock shield is an exclusive 
B. F. Goodrich development now 
available in all truck tires of 8 plies 
of more . . . at no extra cost! And the 
nylon shock shield is one of the major 
reasons why these tires consistently 
deliver more mileage at less cost per 
mile. 

The nylon shock shield is built be- 
tween the tread rubber and the body 
plies of BFG ttuck tires. Under im- 
pact, the strong, elastic nylon cords 
stretch together. The blow is distributed 











and absorbed. The rayon cord body is 
shielded from shock. Result—a four. 
Way saving because of: (1) greater 
average mileage, (2) less danger of 
tread separation, (3) greater bruise re- 
sistance, (4) more recappable tires, 

Find out how B. F. Goodrich truck 
tires can do more work for you and 
Save you money. See your BFG Dealer 
or write us direct. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


B. F. Goodrich 
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@ Letters with a 
crisp, business-like appear- 
ance are bound to bring in 
business. That’s why it pays to use 
a modern, attractive letterhead— 
and the best of modern business 
papers. Use pre-tested Nekoosa 
Bond—for fine appearance, 
durability and the added 
prestige of a 


famous watermark. 


WEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY 
Port Edwards, Wisconsia 








LETTERS 





the continental United States. No reference 
was intended, or should be inferred, to 
American Aniline Products, Inc., whose 
loyalty and 100 per cent American owner- 
ship have never been questioned. 


Of Watermelons and Filibusters 

As reported in your March 21 issue, Sen. 
Styles Bridges seems to think it indicative 
of a waste of public funds fur departments 
of the Federal government to publish book- 
lets concerning the band-tailed pigeon, musk- 
rats, and watermelons. Each of these subjects 
is of real importance to sizable sections of 
the American public . . . To sportsmen, fur 
trappers, and Southern horticulturists, the 
three publications mentioned will seem inter- 
esting and useful . . . If the worthy senator 
from band-tailed-pigeonless, watermelonless, 
and practically muskratless New Hampshire 
must find something to ridicule, he should 
consider . . . the United States Senate on a 
filibuster. 

Henry N. Jones 
Cloyne, Ontario 


Maligned Item 


NEWSWEEK'S MAY 16 STORY ON NEGOTIA- 
TIONS FOR THE SALE OF THE NEW ORLEANS 
ITEM HAS A NUMBER OF INEXCUSABLE IN- 
ACCURACIES. FOR EXAMPLE CIRCULATION 
DID RISE FROM 70,000 To 91,000 BUT IN 
MY TENURE AS PUBLISHER IT ACTUALLY 
INCREASED FROM A LOW OF 58,000 IN 
THE FALL OF 1941 TO A HIGH OF MORE 
THAN 97,000 THIS YEAR. NEVER DID I 
PAY MYSELF AS MUCH AS $50,000 A YEAR 
SALARY AND IN NO YEAR DID I PAY $150,- 
000 IN DIVIDENDS, NOR HALF THAT 
AMOUNT. “CREAKING EQUIPMENT AND 
ANTIQUATED BUILDING” IS ALSO ERRONE- 
OUS. OUR MAGNIFICENT SCOTT MULTI- 
UNIT PRESSES INSTALLED IN 1944 ARE ONE 
EVIDENCE OF THIS INACCURACY. THAT 
“THE ITEM'S FUTURE BEGAN TO LOOK 
DIMMER IS OF COURSE A MATTER OF 
OPINION. MINE DIFFERS FROM THAT OF 
YOUR WRITER. ADVERTISING AND CIRCULA- 
TION ARE AT AN ALL-TIME HIGH. NET 
PROFITS THIS YEAR ARE WELL AHEAD OF 
A YEAR AGO. I HOPE THAT THIS DISSERVICE 
THAT YOU RENDERED ME AND THE ITEM 
WAS UNINTENTIONAL. THE INACCURACIES 
SHOULD BE REGRETTED BY ALL WHO ARE 
RESPONSIBLE. 


RALPH NICHOLSON 
PUBLISHER 
NEW ORLEANS ITEM 
NEW ORLEANS 


The wunderstatements and_ inaccuracies 
were indeed unintentional and regrettable. 
The central fact remains, of course, that 
several parties have been dickering for 
purchase of the famous old newspaper. 


Hazel Hurst Grad 


I would like to add something to your pic- 
torial and printed description of the Hazel 
Hurst Foundation for the Blind (Newsweek, 
March 28). Last April a friend of ours, Bob 
Dickson of Victoria, B.C., boarded a plane 
here in Seattle en route to the foundation. 





Nearly six years of complete darkness had 
all but completely robbed him of self-con- 
fidence. He was dejected, unhappy, and 
hopelessly steeped in self-pity. . . 

In May my husband and I met him at the 
airport. Truly we were absolutely unpre- 
pared for the complete change that met our 
eyes. Jauntily our friend swung down the 
steps, tanned face absolutely beaming with 
joy—no white cane, no hunched shoulders. 
Nothing but a dog—a beautiful, coal-black 
Guide dog—and absolute confidence that his 
future was safe in her kind brown eyes. The 
foundation had taken away his cane and had 
given him hope to take its place. 


HELEN HARTLEY 
Seattle, Wash. 


>... 1 can't say enough to thank the 
foundation for its wonderful work and kind- 
ness to all students, as well as the wonder- 
ful dogs it supplies. My dog Storm is a Bel- 
gian sheep dog, jet black, two years old, 
and a grand friend. Since I arrived home, 
she has never as much as let me stub my 
toe and takes me all over the city .. . I 
enclose a picture of the two of us. 


Bos Dickson 
Victoria, B. C. 
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THAT'S WHAT OWNERS SAY ABOUT THE ROAD-PROVEN NEW 1949 MERCURY ENGINE! 


Ask any owner about the performance of that terrific new 
1949 MERCURY engine! Hell tell you this: For climbing the 
‘big ones”... for safer, surer passing on the highway...and 
Sor extra power in a pinch —its the sweetest, thriftiest eight” 
hes ever handled! And it is! 


White side-wall tires and rear wheel shields optional at extra cost. 


Es, Mercury’s big, pow- 
Y Siu, 8-cylinder V-type 
engine has been road-proven 
by thousands of owners for 
millions of miles! 

And reports of 17, 18, 19 
miles per gallon—and up*— 
have poured in from every- 
where! 


There’s widespread praise 


for these other new Mer- 
cury features, too: New front 
coil springing! Restful “com- 
fort-zone” ride! Easier steer- 
ing! “Super-safety” brakes! 
Softer, broader seating! In- 
creased all-round visibility! 


See it—drive it—and you'll 
say: “It’s Mercury for me!” 


*even more with optional overdrive. 


MERCURY DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 








The haunting call of a distant 
whistle at night . . . that speeding 
streak of silver flashiig in the after- 
noon sun... by sight and sound, 
trains stir the imagination, grip 
your interest. Of course, you wave. 

And the trains Budd builds re- 
ceive a special wave. For these 
sleek, gleaming creatures of stain- 
less steel bear many of the coun- 
try’s proudest names — Zephyrs, 
Champions, Meteors, Eagles, Rock- 
ets, Pacemakers . . . thorobreds of 
the rails, and constantly growing 
in number. 

During 1949, from the unique 
assembly lines of the world’s sec- 
ond largest builder, Budd will 
deliver approximately one-third 


Why Do People Wave At Trains? 





of the new railway passenger cars 
produced in this country. 

Building superior products by 
the use of better materials and 
challenging design has made Budd 
an important industry, important 
both to the United States and 
foreign lands. Budd is the world’s 
largest independent maker of 
automobile body components. 
There are more Budd wheels on 
busses, trucks and trailers than 
all others combined. And* Budd 
plows are reaching America’s 
farms at the rate of 100,000 a 
year. You can hardly find a scene, 
today, of which Budd is not a 
part. The’ Budd Company, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit. 
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For Your Intormation 


NO LAUGHING MATTER: We see by the papers that 
Judith Coplon, on trial in Washington on charges of steal- 
ing government secrets, decided to revise her attitude 
toward news photographers. Her abrupt change of face 
came about when she saw the May 9 issue of NEwswEeEek 
containing a report headed “The Trial of Miss Giggles.” 
The heading was illustrated by a shot of Miss Coplon with 





Acme International 


Miss Giggles: Before and after 


her lawyer Archibald Palmer, both in obvious good spirits. 
And so, when her lawyer later suggested that she smile for 
the cameras, Miss Coplon shouted: “I’m not going to smile 
and I’m not going to pose for any more pictures. This sort 
of publicity is killing my mother. There’s no excuse for it.” 
Miss Coplon and lawyer Palmer were not nearly so cheer- 
ful as they discussed the “Miss Giggles” article. 


OCCUPATION AUGURY: ’Way back last November 
Newsweek's Foreign Affairs department rounded up evi- 
dence on the possibility of a Russian withdrawal from Ger- 
many. After a thorough sifting Foreign Affairs concluded 
that the only countermove considered by the Western Pow- 
ers involved “withdrawing all Allied armies from Germany 
except for . . . ‘bridgeheads’"—for example, Hamburg for the 
British and Bremen for the Americans.” Last week The New 
York Times front-paged a story stating that the United 
States is now considering a plan for Allied withdrawal from 
the Reich. Said The Times: “Under this plan . . . British 
troops would be restricted to the area of Hamburg, and 
United States troops would be concentrated in Bremen.” 


THE COVER: In the seventeen weeks since the trial of 
eleven Communist leaders on charges of conspiracy to 
teach and ‘advocate violent overthrow of the government 
began in New York City, Federal Judge Harold R. Medina 
has faced every courtroom trick in the defending lawyers’ 
assorted repertoires. A lawyer’s lawyer and a judge’s judge, 
Medina has made almost as much news in the case as 
defendants and surprise witnesses together. This he has 
done by doggedly refusing to lose 
poise and by deft use of dry humor. 
He seems determined to carry through 
to the end of a trial which, for inter- 
national implication, is of the utmost 
importance (see National Affairs 
writer Ralph de Toledano’s story on 
page 21). Judge Medina’s feeling 
toward his great responsibility was 
perhaps best expressed in his reply 
to photographer Ed Wergeles, who apologized for re- 
arranging the furniture in Medina’s chambers for the cover 
picture. Said the judge: “That’s all right. Anything worth 
doing at all is worth doing well.” 


“dex Schla 














IAMS ELECTRONIC BRAIN KEEPS A 
COOL HEAD ON IT$ SHOULDERS 


TALK ABOUT LIGHTNING CALCULATORS! INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION HAS AN ELECTRONIC 
CALCULATOR THAT DOES 50 MULTIPLICATIONS A SECOND AY 

OF 14 DIGIT NUMBERS ! ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, -_<\\ 
CALCULUS — IT SOLVES PROBLEMS IN SC 
SECONDS THAT MIGHT OTHERWISE = 
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BEHIND THE PANEL ARE WORTHINGTON iS IDEAL FOR 
12,500 ELECTRONIC TUBES THIS JOB BECAUSE WORTHINGTON 


AND 21,400 RELAYS.THEY 
WOULD GET PLENTY HOT-WITH 
ALL THAT HEAVY THINKING — 
IF IT WEREN'T FOR THE 
WORTHINGTON AiR 
CONDITIONING. 


MAKES ... NOT JUST ASSEMBLES... 
ALL THE VITAL INNARDS 
OF AIR CONDITIONING 
SYSTEMS.” THAT MEANS 
PERFECT CONTROL, LESS 
MAINTENANCE , LONGER LIFE. 































) THEN 
PROBABLY WORTHINGTON 
IS BEST FOR MY BUSINESS, 
TOO. IM GLAD WORTHINGTON 
MAKES A SMALL PACKAGE UNIT. 
MAYBE ITLL HELP US TURN 
OUT BETTER FIGURES... 
PROFIT FIGURES, THAT IS. 














CONTRACTOR: ARTHUR E. MAGHER Co., INC. -CONSULTING ENGINEER: SULLIVAN A. S. PATORNO 


*Worthington makes more of the vital com- 
ponents—compressors, condensers, engines, 


turbines, pumps—for completely engineered 
systems or unit conditioners, than any other 
manufacturer. And its over-50-year expe- 
ee = eo 


rience in manufacturing air-conditioning and 


refrigeration equipment is ore by the 7 ~Y = 
engineering experience of selec istribu- SSS SS 
tors. Locate the one nearest you in Classified LM PSS 
Telephone Book and find out — there’s more 
worth in Worthington. Worthington Pum 

S er . AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 


and Machinery Corporation, Air Condition- 
ing and Refrigeration Division, Harrison,N.J. 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

It’s being vigorously denied, but re- 
lations between Speaker Rayburn and 
President Truman are definitely strained, 
principally because of the latter’s insist- 
ence that Rayburn slug it out with House 
Democrats for legislation the Speaker 
knows cannot be enacted this session. 
Whether it will result in an open split is 
doubtful, but Rayburn’s intimates say 
he is furious . . . Fair Dealers are support- 
ing Russell Smith of the Farmers Union 
to replace Chairman Nourse of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, if and when 
Nourse resigns. A former Agriculture 
Department writer and economist, Smith 
is a supporter of the Brannan farm pro- 
gram and most other Administration 
measures . . . Several members of Con- 
gress are pushing a loyalty case against 
a highly-placed Washington official. The 
President is unimpressed with their “evi- 
dence” , . . Intimates of Senator Byrd of 
Virginia say that he had been consider- 
ing retirement when his term ends so as 
to aid the career of his son, State Sen. 
Harry Byrd Jr, But Truman’s recent 
“purge” comment about “too many Byrds 
in Congress” changed his mind. 


Roost for Taft 

A large group of Senate Republicans 
is supporting Senator Taft’s lead in do- 
mestic affairs on the theory that his cam- 
paign for reelection next year will be 
almost as important as a Presidential race. 
They feel that he deserves backing in his 
precampaign maneuvers. “He’s up next 
year and we aren't,” one of them ex- 
plains. “We can afford to back the pro- 
gram he thinks necessary for his own 
campaign.” 


Search for Army Boss 

Truman’s statement that he expects to 
name a new Army Secretary soon spelled 
a hope, not an assurance, Actually, the 
worry may be with him some weeks 
longer, Defense Secretary Johnson still 
hopes that his choice, the New York 
utilities executive Curtis Calder, can be 
persuaded to accept once the courts have 
disposed of a pending lawsuit between 
his company and the government. But 
other Democrats, heartened by the Presi- 
dent’s acceptance of a political appointee 
for Navy Secretary, are renewing pressure 
for their favorite for the Army job—John 
E. Peurifoy, now Acheson’s aide at the 
State Department, Meanwhile, Senator 
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Humphrey of Minnesota has the signa- 
tures of a score of congressmen on a 
petition indorsing Peurifoy. 


Eeonomie Signals 

Capitol Hill economy advocates are 
making much of the latest issue of 
“Economic Indicators” prepared for the 
Joint Congressional Committee by the 
Economic Advisers Council. Among de- 
velopments outlined: a $6,000,000,000 
decline in annuai rate of the gross na- 
tional product during the first quarter; 
a further decline in factory employment; 
a fall in the work week in March to a 
postwar low of 38.9 hours; a sharp drop 
in machinery production; a 10% slip. in 
textile production, and declines in cor- 
porate profits, personal incomes, and 
consumer spending. 


National Notes 

Charles La Follette, a former GOP 
House member from Indiana who was 
General Clay’s assistant in Germany, is 
up for appointment to a top Federal job 
. . . His friends have said nothing about 
it publicly and neither has he, but Sen- 
ator Chavez of New Mexico is confer- 
ring on a possible successor in the event 
ill health forces him to retire , . . The 
Truman-Barkley Clubs are being con- 
tinued with the consent of President 
Truman. Democratic politicos are specu- 
lating whether this is a tip that Truman’s 
eyes are On another term , . . Navy men, 
provoked over Air Force victories on 
unification, threaten to answer the phone 
this way: “Air Forces—Salt Water Divi- 
sion” The U.S. ambassador to 
Czechoslovakia, Joseph E. Jacobs, will 
shortly be recalled. He is likely to be suc- 
ceeded by Ellis Briggs, now ambassador 
to Uruguay. Incidentally, the White 
House recently asked the State Depart- 
ment to reserve several ambassadorial 
vacancies for political appointees. 


v 


Trends Abroad 

While de facto relations between the 
U.S. and Communist China still appear to 
be quite a way off, some views on minor 
subjects already are being exchanged be- 
tween U.S. consular officials and the 
Reds—in the old Chinese manner, through 
intermediaries , . , Lebanon, smallest of 
the Arab countries, is ready to make 
permanent peace with Israel. Lebanon 
authorities are winking at an illicit but 
growing trade with the Jews . . . Wash- 
ington officials are optimistic about the 
situation in Greece, Already there ‘are 
signs of a slight lessening of Communist 
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pressure, and the Greek Army recently 
has made important gains . . . Interna- 
tional bankers believe private lending to 
Europe must be resumed next year to 
permit the Marshall-plan aid to taper 
off. Otherwise, there will be an abrupt 
halt in credit, with nothing to take up 
the slack. 


Red Blockade Reaction 

British Intelligence sources have evi- 
dence that recent intensive Russian jam- 
ming of Western radio news broadcasts 
reflected unfavorable reaction by the So- 
viet public to announcement of the lift- 
ing of the Berlin blockade. It appears that 
Moscow originally intended to give the 
Berlin communiqué maximum publicity 
by both press and radio, First announce- 
ments gave the news prominence, but 
within 24 hours the subject was quickly 
buried. No further commentaries or edi- 
torials were published or broadcast in 
Russia, 


Macedonia Propaganda 

Latest diplomatic reports from the 
Balkans discount the importance of Com- 
munist propaganda for the formation of 
a Macedonian federation, carved out of 
parts of Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and Greece. 
On-the-scene experts now believe - such 
a project probably would be impossible 
to put over even in more favorable cir- 
cumstances, They interpret the whole 
thing as just another Soviet effort to 
cause trouble in Yugoslavia and Greece. 


Yugoslav Ruse 

It’s true that official diplomatic dis- 
patches recently have quoted high Yugo- 
slav officials as saying that the Tito-Com- 
inform quarrel could be patched up and 
that Marshal Tito is actually contemplat- 
ing a compromise with Stalin, But they 
can be ignored, American officials think 
the reports were deliberately planted by 
Tito’s aides to be used as “blackmail” in 
current Yugoslav negotiations for Ameri- 
can economic aid, Incidentally, the Yugo- 
slavs are desperate for automobile and 
truck tires and are pressing for early 
American deliveries, 


Closed Meeting 

No final decision has been made yet, 
but press coverage of the Paris meeting 
of foreign ministers may be far less 
complete than that of the last three meet- 
ings. At previous conferences American 
newsmen were given complete briefings 
after each day’s session. But the U.S. 
delegation feels that if the Soviets are 
to make any material concessions, they 
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will do so only in secret debate. Other- 
wise the public—including Soviet citizens 
—would know so much that negotiations 
would be impossible. Western diplomats 
also feel that much time was wasted at 
other meetings by Soviet speeches and 
proposals obviously made for propaganda 
purposes, They believe more progress 
can be made at secret sessions, 


Seviet Book Censorship 

Soviet censorship and other controls 
have crushed the publishing industry in 
Leipzig, once the book center of Ger- 
many. The Western Allies have gradu- 
ally relaxed their publishing controls, 
while the Soviets have tightened theirs. 
Fewer than 50 book publishers are op- 
erating in Leipzig, where several hun- 
dred flourished before the war. Many 
have moved to the western zones. 
Munich and Stuttgart now have more 
than 100 publishing firms each. Books 
being printed in Leipzig consist largely 
of Communist propaganda. 


Indonesian Compromise 

Official Washington is more optimistic 
regarding the possibility of a workable 
compromise between the Netherlands 
and the Indonesian Republicans. Chances 
are that the Republicans will agree to a 
temporary limited tie to The Hague, to 
be followed by complete independence, 
possibly under an arrangement patterned 
after the British-Indian agreement. Wash- 
ington thinks such a solution would give 
the Republicans greater freedom than the 
Dutch want, but less than the Repub- 
licans now demand. U.S. denial of ERP 
‘aid to the Dutch authorities in Indonesia 
and a threat to cut it off from the Nether- 
lands too have played important parts 
in softening the Dutch attitude. 


Burma Aid Plan 

Foreign Secretary Bevin’s announce- 
ment last week that the commonwealth 
would help in the political and economic 
restoration of Burma _ was _ purposely 
vague. The details are still to be threshed 
out in Burma. Moreover, the size and 
character of the aid will depend on how 
hard Burmese Premier Thakin Nu tries 
to make peace with non-Communist 
elements now in rebellion. In general, 
the intention of Britain, India, Pakistan, 
and Ceylon is to make a strenuous at- 
tempt—admittedly at long odds—to build 
up Burma as an anti-Red bridge to 
China. This probably will involve as- 
sisting Thakin Nu in peace negotiations 
with the rebels, providing military assist- 
ance if these negotiations are successful, 
and underwriting the Burmese economy. 


Foreign Notes 

The Western Powers at the Paris meet- 
ing are particularly anxious to obtain a 
Soviet undertaking that after conclusion 
of a German peace treaty Russian troops 
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will abandon all lines of communication 
across Poland and Czechoslovakia . . . 
Although it’s a closely guarded secret, the 
Kremlin is worried about the health of 
two of its satellite leaders, It’s rumored 
that Rumanian Foreign Minister Ana 
Pauker shortly will go to Russia for cancer 
treatment, Premier Dimitroff of Bulgaria 
is there now, ostensibly for reasons of 
health . . . Canada and Latin American 
countries soon will be hit sharply by re- 
duced ECA purchases for the European 
Recovery Program, As agricultural and 
other U.S. surpluses pile up, the ECA 
will buy more from American suppliers, 
less from foreign sources. 


wv 
Gasoline Price Inquiry 
Congress will investigate gasoline 


prices in the near future. The Senate 
Banking Committee recently got funds to 
begin a general probe into the spread 
between prices of raw commodities and 
those charged the consumer. Spurred by 
the American Automobile Association, the 
committee will make gasoline one of its 
special inquiries. Advocates of the in- 
quiry say that the retail price for gasoline 
is one of the few prices which have ad- 
vanced this spring in the face of a gen- 
eral drop for other products. At the 
same time, the supply of crude oil has 
been building up to a surplus stage, and 
prices for crude have been cut in some 
instances. 


Harry Bridges’s Troubles 

The Hawaiian dock strike organized by 
party-lining. Harry Bridges of the CIO 
longshoremen’s union is boomeranging. 
His San Francisco longshoremen are pro- 
testing the big cut in jobs caused by the 
Honolulu walkout. Bridges also is 
harassed by a growing revolt against him 
in key locals whose non-Communist 
leaders are openly encouraged by CIO 
President Philip Murray. , 


Governmental Overlaps 

Support is building up in Congress for 
a “littke Hoover commission” to study 
overlapping Federal, state, and local gov- 
ernmental functions. The most impor- 
tant conflict is in the field of taxation, but 
sponsors cite wasteful duplication at 
many other points. A joint Congressional 
subcommittee has just concluded hearings 
on a bill sponsored by Representative 
Boggs of Delaware. There'll soon be 
action on the proposal, which already has 
drawn bipartisan backing as well as en- 
couragement from governors and mayors. 


Business Footnotes 

Several major railroads in the East are 
considering a cut in passenger-coach fares 
later this year. There’s a growing feeling 
that lower fares are the only answer to 
declining passenger traffic . . . Don’t be 
surprised if the Federal Reserve Board 


makes another cut in bank-reserve re- 
quirements within the next few weeks 
. . . Meat prices this spring and summer 
can be expected to continue downward 
more than seasonally. Normally, there’s 
a pickup beginning in midsummer .. . 
The outlook for a high volume of private 
home building this year has all but faded 

. Cigar makers again are thinking 
about a “good 5-cent cigar,” because 
resistance is stiff to higher-priced brands. 
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Movie Notes 

Jimmy Stewart gets his first Wester: 
role since “Destry Rides Again” in a big- 
budget oater called “Arrow” . . . William 
Bendix is the replacement for the late 
Wallace Beery in a juvenile-delinquency 
story “Johnny Holiday,” now going into 
production at Plainfield, Ind. ... An un- 
known actor who strikingly resembles 
Rudolph Valentino will soon be an- 
nounced as the star of the film biography 
of the silent-era romantic idol. The role is 
expected to do as much for the newcomer 
as the Jolson impersonation did for Larry 
Parks . . . Author-actor Audie Murphy, 
most decorated soldier of the second 
world war, will play himself in a film 
version of his book “To Hell and Back.” 


Radio Lines 

Dorothy Lamour’s show will be 
dropped in July by Sealtest, which is 
planning a cheaper program for fall. The 
sponsor intends to use some of the savings 
for television , . , Duffy’s Tavern may join 
the parade to CBS with a new sponsor 
... Unlike practically all Hollywood per- 
formers, Jack Benny and Bob Hope aren't 
interested in tape-recorded radio shows. 
Both feel they do better under the pres- 
sure of listening audiences while on the 
air . . . CBS is trying to persuade Mar- 
garet Truman to permit recording of one 
of her singing lessons for rebroadcast. It 
isn’t likely she'll give in . . . Technicians 
are recording the creaks in the woodwork 
of the ailing White House. 


Miscellany 

The real Li'l Abner weds the real Dais) 
Mae in Al Capp’s comic strip next week. 
but fans shouldn’t lose hope for the long- 
time happily unmarried hero. An earth- 
shaking event still may save him . . . In- 
cidentally, Capp has formed Toby Press. 
headed by his brother Elliott, to license 
Capp characters and put them in comic 
books slanted more for children than the 
regular syndicated strips. “Shmoo Com- 
ics,” the first, is due this month . . . Vera 


Caspary’s next suspense novel will appear | 
early next year with the title “The Death | 


Wish.” The setting is California but not 
Hollywood . . . Although it was expected 
that Air Force officers would be reluctant 
to invest in new uniforms, so many have 
ordered the new USAF blue uniform that 


See 
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manufacturers can’t meet the demand. 
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"ROAD HOG!” SHE SHOUTED 


“Because the highway was narrow, I was driving with 
special care. Even so, when a shiny new car came tearing 
around a curve on my side of the road, I was powerless to 
avoid being sideswiped. 

“The moment the lady stepped from the other car I knew 
I was in for trouble. ‘Road hog,’ she shouted. ‘You’ve ruined 
my car... you'll pay for this!’ 

“When I tried to calm her down and explain that the acci- 
dent was not my fault, it was like talking to a stone wall. 
Fortunately, there was a witness to the accident and I took 
down his name and address. Then, as fast as I could get to a 
telephone, I reported the circumstances to Liberty Mutual. 

“The girl filed a claim promptly against me with Liberty 
Mutual. But when the claimsman visited her home, she 
changed her tune. He told her politely he had measurements 
of the wheel marks and a complete statement from the witness. 

“When she saw that the evidence was against her, she 
dropped the case. She was even nice enough to adinit to the 
Liberty Mutual claimsman that I was not to blame!” 

Liberty Mutual tries to handle all claims with courtesy and 
fairness. When our policyholders are legally liable, it is our 
policy to pay claims promptly and fairly. But we also believe 
in resisting unfair claims, while working to protect our policy- 
holders against worry and legal complications. We do this 
because that’s the way our policyholders want claims handled 
-+. because it’s fair to everyone . . . and because it also helps 
keep down the cost of car insurance. 


We also work to keep down costs in the interests of our 
policyholders by dealing direct with them. Direct dealing 
means lower selling and handling expenses. The savings are 
returned in substantial dividends at policy expiration time. 
Many policyholders have reduced their annual home and car 
insurance bills by $20 to $75 or more under this plan. 

Has your present protection been costing you too much? To 
find out, simply look in your telephone book and call or visit 
the nearest Liberty Mutual Branch office. There are 117 from 
coast to coast. Ask for an estimate of how much you could 
have saved by dealing direct with Liberty Mutual. 






LIBERTY 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 
EE 





We work to keep you safe . . » by helping you avoid accidents in your home and on the highway. . . by planning 


Protection on your home and car to safeguard you from crippling financial loss .. . by prompt payment of fair claims, 








Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> President Truman is gradually adjusting his policies to the 
reality of deflation. From now on this adjustment will be 
more rapid. 


It is a painful process to him. Having campaigned for control 
of high prices, he finds it hard to switch to measures for con- 
trol of deflation, even though all his advisers have done so. 


He is giving ground most grudgingly on his demand for a 
$4,000,000,000 tax increase—but he is giving ground. 


> A secret interim report by the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers shows the direction of Administration policy. Besides 
urging that the tax goal be written down, it suggests drastic 
government economies. 


It makes these arguments: (1) A heavily increased tax burden 
in a time of economic contraction might bring on a “disorderly 
readjustment.” (2) The budget should be balanced by a small 


tax increase and a substantial cut on the spending side. 


This is the view of Chairman Nourse. Washington was sur- 
prised that members Keyserling and Clark signed it. The as- 
sumption is that they did so halfheartedly. 


Differences of opinion within the council persist in spite of 
unanimity on this report. The members may produce a divided 
report in. July, with Nourse still insisting upon a balanced 
budget and Keyserling and Clark arguing for a return to 
deficit financing. 


> Congress clings to the hope that spending can be cut enough 
to balance the budget without tax increases. But leaders pri- 
vately concede that this won't be done. 


Economizers expect further setbacks like the one they got last 
week when the Senate refused to make a 5% cut in the Treas- 
ury-Post Office appropriation bill and actually increased it 
some. 


Deep bites may be taken out of ECA and defense appropri- 
ations, however. Leaders of the economic bloc think the lifting 
of the Berlin blockade and the Russians’ improved behavior 
may convince Congress that this is now a safe area for economy. 


> Talk of upward tax revision at this session persists because 
most members give lip service, at least, to the Nourse thesis 
that the budget must be balanced by economies, increased 
taxes, or a combination of both. 


But the talk has a hollow ring. Most members are firmly op- 
posed to any change in individual income-tax rates. They will 
consider nothing beyond a boost in corporation income taxes. 


Real sentiment is growing, meanwhile, for downward revision 
of excise rates—particularly on communications and transpor- 
tation. Even Senator McGrath, Democratic chairman, is open- 
ly advocating tax relief in this area. 


Still the probable result: No change in tax rates this year or 
next, or a small rise in corporation income taxes to balance 
various reductions in the excise schedule. 


> Early debt retirement is being forgotten. Nobody is talking 
about it any more except the President himself, and he isn’t 
as firm about it as he used to be. 


Government operation in the red again next year now appears 
likely. The deficit for fiscal 1949-50 probably won't be very 
great, but it will be enough to require resumption of Treasury 
borrowing. 


> All credit-control legislation—including authority now on the 
books but soon to expire unless renewed—is threatened by the 
continuing deflationary trend. 


Reserve Board officials are pressing for renewal of their pres- 
ent powers to increase member-bank reserves to anti-inflation- 
ary levels and to regulate consumer credit, both due to 
terminate June 30. They also want authority to regulate the 
reserves of nonmember banks. 


Several Senate Banking Committee members are cool to these 
requests, contending that the Reserve Board doesn’t need 
these powers and that their existence, even if not used, has a 
depressing effect on business. 


> Odds against enactment of a new labor law at this session 
are increasing. House Labor Committee members so far 
haven’t found a compromise formula for Taft-Hartley modi- 
fication that Congress is likely to accept. 


Strike-injunction procedure remains the principal obstacle to 
compromise. Labor is bitterly opposed to injunction in any 
form, yet a majority in Congress insists upon some method of 
preventing prolonged strikes threatening the national security. 


Senate leaders are putting off consideration of a labor bill in 
the hope that the House committee will agree on something. 


> Consideration of the Atlantic Pact will be hurried in the 
Senate. Implementing legislation to provide arms for Euro- 
pean armies also will be pushed. 


Russia’s more reasonable attitude in Berlin, while viewed with 
skepticism by most members, may have the effect of cooling 
enthusiasm both for the pact and for rearmament. Leaders 
are determined to strike before the iron gets too cold. 


Renewal of reciprocal-trade authority will be disposed of first, 
however. This is necessary because the present law expires 
next month. 


> Sentiment for another year’s postponement of the effective 
date of the Hope-Aiken flexible farm-price-support program is 
growing in the House. It will take effect next Jan. 1, unless 
Congress votes to delay. 


Effect of the postponement would be to retain the present 
90% support level until Jan. 1, 1951. Grocery prices would be 
somewhat higher during the next year than if Congress lets 
the Hope-Aiken plan operate. 


Secretary Brannan will soon make a farm-belt tour under the 
sponsorship of the Democratic National Committee to plug 
his subsidy plan, which has no chance for adoption at this 
session, except possibly for pork. 
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1 The Eyes of Business 
are on the Rura!: South 
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“Paralleling the vast expansion of ing power which farmers are using to 
rs Southern industry, the phenomenal mechanize and electrify their farms 
ry progress of Southern agriculture is and to purchase all kinds of con- 
r) y } one of the truly great achievements sumer goods. In the rural South, this 

of the last decade. Crop diversifica- is an era of balanced economy and 

tion, efficient farm management and unprecedented prosperity.” 

he improved methods and equipment A. LYNN IVEY, President 
he have produced record-breaking buy- Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation 
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“As the vigorous twin brother of the servation, diversification and mech- 
ese : dynamic new industrial South, the anization, cash income and savings 
ned i rural South is going places. Today have shown a spectacular increase. 
Sa 2 it is opportunity-land packed with Therural Southisa fast-growing new 


sales potential for an infinite variety market with potent buying power.” 
and volume of products. Through ERNEST E. NORRIS, President 


ion better farming methods, such as con- Southern Railway System 
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any “The South holds great promise as South, and we are confident of the 
d of _' a needed source of food for the na- area’s tremendous future—a future 
ade tion. Progress toward diversified ag- which offers new horizons to all 
riculture is bringing more dollars American business.” 
r and more real security to the South- , 
ern farmer. We are pe in the eats oo = ee 
the 
,uTO- 
; 5 ea 
with 
oling 
ders Here are some of the reasons why the eyes of America’s leading 
A business executives are focused on the rural South today: 
—_ | MORE THAN A MILLION > Cash farm income in the 14 Southern states is now more than 
SOUTHERN $8 BILLION per year, as compared to about $21 BILLION in 1940. 
FARM FAMILIES 
stive | orca > The South’s rural bank deposits and farm-owned savings bonds now 
- is 7 total more than $6 BILLION, as compared to about $1 BILLION in 1940. 
iniless 
5 > Rural retail sales in the 14 Southern states are now more than three 
resent ff times what they were in 1940. 
a 
og=4 Have you adapted your advertising to the enormous, new importance 
of the rural South as a market? Remember, the rural South reads 
er - and prefers The Progressive Farmer above any other magazine. 
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What does comfort cost per pound? 





Heres a new way to look at any Shell product 











Growing uses for petroleum—now 
our largest source of “‘portable power”’ 
—help raise our standard of living to 
highest point in history. . . 
























Strong man for sale: 


An ancient dream of “easy living” was to own Alad- 
din’s lamp, and “wish” the hard work done. Now the 
dream comes true. Petroleum and natural gas furnish 
48°, of our energy requirements. Petroleum is easy to 
buy at reasonable prices, anywhere in America. And 
it’s ready to tackle almost any job you ask. 











Faster farmwork: 


Give a farmer a gallon of Shell diesel fuel, which will 
weigh about 7 pounds, and you're giving him tireless 
mechanical muscles. You’re helping him cultivate a lot 
more land in less time. You’re giving him an easier life. 
And incidentally, you're helping him give a lot more 
food to a very hungry world. 





Take home some sun: 


Let’s look at a gallon of Shell fuel oil, for instance, in 
anew way. It costs you about half as much as a pack of 
cigarettes—but you're actually buying something more 
than a product. Your gallon of fuel oil is really “7 
pounds” of portable summer weather—to warm your 
home ... protect your family from the winter cold. 


A forward-looking company 
serves all 4: 





For 2 ice cream cones: 


A gallon of Shell gasoline costs—without taxes—about 
the same as 2 large ice cream cones. It contains the 
energy to transport you and your family 15 to 20 miles 
...on business, errands, or recreation. Petroleum is 
portable power available—for your comfort and con- 
venience —anywhere in America. 


Consumer 
Community 
Employees 
Shareholders 





SHELL OIL COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
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THE PRESIDENT: 


¥ Some .weeks everything goes wrong. 
Last week was like that for Harry S. 
Truman: 


> Violating the President-is-not-quoted 
code, Gilbert A. Harrison, national chair- 
man of the American Veterans Commit- 
tee, blurted to reporters what the Presi- 
dent had said to him and other AVC 
leaders when they visited the White 
House Monday: “He told us there were 
too many Byrds in Congress.” Demo- 
cratic Sen. Harry F. Byrd, long at odds 
with Mr. Truman, promptly recalled how 
Franklin D. Roosevelt failed to purge 
Congress in 1938. He challenged the 
President to launch another purge. 

> In Cleveland, the Trainman News re- 
printed a letter from Mr. Truman to 
ill A. F. Whitney, president of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, which 











. sounded like a direct slap at Speaker 
ot Sam Rayburn and other House leaders 
fe. who had attempted an unsuccessful last 
re minute compromise on the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The President was quoted as writ- 
ing: “The compromisers got nowhere, as 
' > 
' I was sure they wouldn't, and they never 
had any consideration whatever for me.” 
2 Charles G. Ross, White House press sec- 
f retary, provided an explanation: It was 
all a typographical error. What the Presi- 
dent had actually dictated to his stenog- 
rapher was: “,. . they never had any con- 
sideration from me.” 
> In Independence, Mo., Mize Peters, at 
out 
the 
riles 
n is 
>on- 
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The Week of the Boomerangs 


the request of the Trumans, arranged to 
have the Truman house spruced up for 
the summer. Peters called in a painter, 
67-year-old John H. Moler, and put him 
to work. The AFL Painters Union 
promptly charged that Moler wasn’t a 
union man, noting pointedly: “Mr. Tru- 
man has championed himself as the man 
of the hour in labor, and you can’t serve 
but one master—if you serve him right.” 
Moler admitted that he didn’t hold a 
union card, and he added that Mrs. Tru- 
man knew all about it. “Summer before 
last, when I painted woodwork inside 
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... for the summer White House... 


the house, I said: ‘Mrs. Truman, I’m not 
a union man.’ She said: “That makes no 
difference to me’.” 

All in all, it was a very trying week. 
But it ended well. On Saturday Mr. Tru- 
man went to Griffith Stadium to watch his 
favorite team, the Washington Senators, 
play the Boston Red Sox. The Senators 
won, 5 to 4. 


Check on the Mandate 


“Experiment in Democracy” was what 
the enterprising New Brunswick Daily 
Home News called its straw vote last 
week on ten local and national issues. 
With the aid of Dr. George Gallup, the 
New Jersey paper sorted and tabulated 
7,232 ballots from New Brunswick and 
its upper-middle-class suburb, Highland 
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... and Byrd gave H.S. T. a bad week 


Park—a little less than a third of the 25,- 
000 distributed on a house-to-house basis. 
For a strong Democratic and labor 
town, the results were an eye opener, On 
‘Taft-Hartley repeal and Federal health 
insurance, two issues ranking high in the 
Truman Administration’s program, the 
referendum showed a surprisingly tight 
division. Taft-Hartley repeal squeezed 
through by a 3,804 to 3,143 vote, where 
a sweep might have been expected. And 
health insurance was defeated 3,440 to 
3,616, Federal aid for education did bet- 
ter—4,739 for to 2,272 against. Only the 
Atlantic Pact and the Hoover commission 
report on government streamlining got 
overwhelming endorsements. 

If New Brunswick was any indication 
of urban Democratic attitudes, Adminis- 
tration claims to a Fair Deal “mandate” 
would have to be sharply revised. 


RENT CONTROL: 


Who'll Pay More 


On its face, Housing Expediter Tighe 
E. Woods’s ruling sounded indeed gen- 
erous to the landlord and costly to the 
tenant. Carrying out the Congressional 
mandate to guarantee landlords a “fair 
net operating income,” it specified that 
any large landlord whose net operating 
income was less than 20 per cent of his 
gross would be allowed to raise his net 
to 25 per cent. For small landlords (one 
to four dwelling units), it set the figures 
at 25 and 30 per cent respectively 
(NEWSWEEK, May 16). 

But Woods’s formula didn’t answer 
the questions that the 14,000,000 Amer- 
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ican families living under rent control 
were asking: Will my rent be raised? 
How much? 

Last week a city-by-city, landlord-by- 
landlord, and door-to-door canvass of how 
the Woods ruling was working out in 
practice to date provided these surpris- 
ing answers: 
> At most, no more than one-quarter of 
the nation’s tenants would have their 
rents raised, 
> Most large and moderate-sized apart- 
ment houses were unlikely to get rent 
hikes. 
> Those landlords who had already ob- 
tained rent rises under the old “hardship” 
or “voluntary 15 per cent” procedures 


would in all probability not obtain fur- 
ther boosts. 

> Small landlords who had not previ- 
ously obtained rent adjustments would 
have the best chance of getting higher 
rents. The probable range: 10 to 20 per 
cent, 

As Baltimore Goes: Typically, a 
private peek at the books of ten repre- 
sentative landlords in Baltimore, whose 
apartments range from $7-a-week share- 
bath walk-ups to $315-a-month _five- 
bedroom establishments, showed that 
only two small-scale owners could expect 
to win rent rises, Examples: 
> In the suburban Loch Raven area, a 
400-unit garden-apartment development 





with rentals ranging from $57.75 to $95 
monthly reported a gross of $300,000 


for 1948. However, expenses ran to 
$150,000, taxes to $35,000, and depre- 
ciation to $48,000, or a total of $233,000. 
That left a net operating income of $67,- : 
000, or 22 per cent of the gross, Because 


this figure exceeded 20 per cent, the 
landlord could not obtain an increase. . 
Nonetheless, he complained that his . 
“fair” return gave him only 3% per cent Q 


on the original $2,000,000 investment. > 
P In the fashionable Guilford section, a 
first-class 125-apartment building was tl 
not entitled to raise rents. It netted 22% r t 
per cent on its gross $150,000, primarily 

because almost all tenants had signed te 


Pork and Politics: Four Votes Switch to Beat a Labor Bill... 


The inside story of the “Arkansas 
Switch” by which the Administration 
forces managed to pigeonhole the Wood 
labor bill in the House on May 4 is dis- 
closed here for the first time by Samuel 
Shaffer of Newsweex’s Washington 
bureau: 


Buried deep in three bills that cynical 
Washington traditionally calls “pork bar- 
rel” lie the three main reasons why the 
Wood bill (revising the Taft-Hartley 
Labor Act) was not finally approved by 
the House. These reasons have been 
behind-the-scenes gossip for days; they 
belong to the mysterious, whisper-filled 
domain known as “cloakroom politics” 
in which wavering congressmen are 
bludgeoned into line with threats, bait, 
plunder, and patronage. Judgeships, 
dams, post offices, naval bases, and even 
veterans’ hospitals have been the me- 
dium of exchange countless times in the 
past and probably will be countless 
times in the future. 

On Tuesday, May 3, the House voted 
for the Wood bill 217 to 203. The Ad- 
ministration forces, hopelessly commit- 
ted to outright repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
law and determined to block revisions, 
good or bad, gained an eighteen-hour 
delay before the bill would be sent to 
the Senate. In those eighteen hours, 
Washington witnessed a political “mir- 
acle.”. When the House reconvened 
Wednesday, it suddenly reversed itself 
(Newsweek, May 16) and pigeonholed 
the Wood bill 212 to 209. 

Who had shifted? Why? 

As curious members examined the 
two roll calls, the names of four con- 
gressmen—all from Arkansas—stood out 
like dollar signs in an appropriations bill. 
Brooks Hays, Oren Harris, W. F. Nor- 
rell, and Boyd Tackett, Democrats, had 
all voted on Tuesday with the Southern- 
Democrat-Republican coalition backing 


the Wood bill; on Wednesday they 
voted against it, Their four votes made 
the three-vote margin against the bill 
possible, 

Why the “Arkansas Switch”? 

The curious members pressed further, 
Here is the story of three “pork-barrel” 
bills they pieced together: 

Slice Ne. 1: On the day the House 
tentatively approved the Wood bill, a 
Senate Appropriations subcommittee 


voted $586,762,000 for the Army’s Civ 
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Harris: A lock and dam? 


il Functions Divisions, which handles 
the nation’s flood-control and river-and- 
harbor program—the richest single 
source of political “pork.” This sum rep- 
resented a decrease of $61,813,666 in 
the appropriation and a cut of $180,- 
971,220 in budget estimates. 

Despite this cut the committee, on a 
motion by Sen. John L. McClellan of 
Arkansas, approved a $5,603,000 boost 
in Arkansas flood-control and river proj- 










ects, This increase included $4,002,000 al 
for new projects not even listed in the | 
President's budget. These were: 
> $2,000,000 for riverbank stabilization w 
from Little Rock to the mouth of the C 
Arkansas River. “ 
> $1,100,000 tor the Dardanelle lock w 
and dam, a $69,317,000 project. tic 
P $602,000 tor riverbank stabilization m 
at Dardanelle. St 
P $300,000 for the Morrilton cutoff. no 
Other Arkansas projects in which in- pr 
creases were made over the amount th 
voted by the House: Bull Shoals Dam, 
$13,277,500 (up $1,000,000) ; Blakeley th 
Mountain Dam, $2,500,000 (up $268,- ga 
000); Carden Bottom District 2, $300.- tic 
000 (up $87,800); Conway County ec 
Levee Districts 1, 2, and 8, $106,000 tio 
(up $27,100); Conway County Levee Ve 
District 6, $11,000 (up $2,800); Craw col 
ford County levees, $319,000 (up $81,- hv 
700); Little Rock to Pine Bluff, $370,- 
000 (up $94,700); Millwood Dam aad ex] 
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Norrell: A post office? 
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the “voluntary 15 per cent” leases. Its 
manager, pointing out that its gross was 
only 5.8 per cent higher than when 
it was erected in 1931, gibed: I'd like 
to go to Mr. Ford and buy a car for only 
5.8 per cent more than it cost in 1931”— 
when Fords were selling for $600. He 
added: “I haven’t been able to increase 
my income, so last year I reduced my 
operating costs by being tough. I said 
‘No’ to every tenant’s request.” 

> The only two Baltimore landlords sur- 
veyed who could expect rent hikes under 
the ruling were small-timers, running 
two-unit and four-unit buildings. One 
was entitled to boost his tenants from $58 
to $69 monthly, or 19 per cent; the other 


from $60 to $71.70, also 19 per cent. 
> A Baltimore agent who handles 1,000 
small rental properties said he didn’t 
expect to file for a single increase. “This 
thing of Woods’s is a matter of throw- 
ing a bone to the dog,” he said. “The 
government takes the attitude that the 
landlord is making enough. As for me, 
it's too much OPA red tape to go 
through, too much data to dig into. Even 
if we could find a few landlords who 
could qualify, it wouldn’t be worth the 
bother to go through all of our records.” 
So Go the Rest: By and large, the 
Baltimore story was retold, with vari- 
ations, in other major cities: 
> In Los Angeles, only four of the nine 
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landlords who were surveyed rated rent 
increases: (1) from $30.50 to $38 a 
month, or 25 per cent; (2) from $30.50 
to $34, or 11 per cent; (3) from $35 to 
$43, or 23 per cent; (4) in an unusual 
case of a landlord who claimed a net 
operating loss at present, from $31 to 
$45, or a whopping 45 per cent, The 
Apartment Association of Los Angeles 
County reported that it had found only 
one owner out of a hundred to be entitled 
to an increase. The association’s view: 
“The percentage ratio setup is asinine. 
It is all wrong.” 

> In Chicago, Norman B. Shogren, area 
rent director, declared that the Woods 
ruling would benefit primarily the small- 


... and Arkansas Gets in Line for New Dams and Post Offices 


alternate sites planning, $200,000 (up 
$50,000). 

When the subcommittee finished its 
work on the afternoon of May 3, Mc- 
Clellan told reporters he expected the 
“real battle” would come when the bill 
went back to the House for considera- 
tion of Senate changes. Current esti- 
mate: As a result of the “Arkansas 
Switch,” members of that delegation 
now believe Senate approval likely, with 
pro-labor Northern Democrats to hold 
the line for similar action in the House. 

Slice No. 2: On Monday, May 9, 
the House Public Works Committee be- 
gan considering a further authoriza- 
tion for the Arkansas River Basin proj- 
ect, which envisages a 9-foot naviga- 
tion channel for the 480 miles of the 
Verdigris and Arkansas Rivers as well as 
construction of more flood-control and 
hydroelectric-power dams. 

Plans for the vast project, which is 
expected to cost $1,162,074,000 when 





Tackett: A cutoff? 
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completed, were approved by Congress 
in the River and Harbor Act of 1946. 
Initially $273,891,000 was authorized. 

In last week’s hearings the Army 
Corps of Engineers asked for an au- 
thorization of $427,000,000 for the next 
six years, Others testifying for the pro- 
gram included the members of the 
Arkansas delegation as well as Gov. 
Sidney S. McMath, who came up from 
Little Rock to add his voice. 

McMath, however, asked for nearly 
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Hays: An office building? 


twice the sum requested by Army Engi- 
neers—$843,000,000—to complete the 
project which he described as “a good 
business proposition.” He testified with 
an air of confidence, a carryover from 
his visit with President Truman earlier 
that day. As he emerged from the White 
House, he told newsmen that the Presi- 
dent favored the Arkansas River Basin 
project. Current prospects: Even minori- 
ty members of the committee admit 








there are enough votes for “a whopping 
big authorization.” 

Slice Ne. 3: In March the Senate 
approved a measure authorizing the 
Federal Works Administrator to spend 
$40,000,000 to acquire sites and draw 
plans for public buildings, principally 
post offices. An additional $30,000,000 
was provided for repairing present struc- 
tures. Simultaneously a similar bill was 
approved by the House Public Works 
Committee and is now on the calendar. 

No less than 4,000 proposed sites and 
building projects will be eligible under 
this bill, though the $40,000,000 will 
permit site acquisitions and blueprints 
for only 450 at most—about one per 
Congressional district. 

FWA and Post Office files disclose 39 
eligible projects for Arkansas—38 post 
offices and one office building. The 
Federal building, to cost $5,500,000, is 
in Little Rock, home of Representative 
Hays, one of the four who switched. 
Most lavish of the proposed Arkansas 
post offices is located in Hot Springs 
National Park, in the district represented 
by Norrell, another who switched. Next 
most expensive would be the proposed 
$710,000 post office in Fayetteville, rep- 
resented by James W. Trimble, who 
voted with the Administration all along. 
Harris, who went along with Hays and 
the others, might eventually get a 
$280,000 post office at Camden. 

Current prospects: Under the terms 
of both bills the selection of projects is 
made by the Federal Works Administra- 
tor and the Postmaster General. And, 
states the Senate bill, “they shall en- 
deavor to distribute the selected projects 
equitably but not necessarily uniformly 
throughout the country.” With this leg- 
islative latitude, these two officials, act- 
ing under White House orders, can 
reward the faithful in Congress and 
punish the dissenters. 
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er landlords, Guesses of what proportion 
of dwelling units would have their rents 
raised ranged all the way down to one 
in 50. The only three landlords who 
were found to be counting on increases 
were in slum areas, Whether their arith- 
metic—which would send their rents 
soaring by percentages of 28, 34 and 
45—would stand up before the area rent 
office was still to be seen. 

> In Detroit, only one of thirteen apart- 
ment owners surveyed in all parts of 
the city rated an increase, This one was 
a 28-apartment building in the outskirts 
of the Negro slum Paradise Valley. Its 
gross of $14,415 tor 1948, against costs 
of $12,361, left it a net operating income 
of only $2,054, or 14 per cent. To bring 
this net up to the permissible 25 per cent, 
the landlord could ask a total increase 
of $2,066, This averaged out as being 
$6 monthly, or 14 per cent for each fam- 


ily. 
Whatever the original confusion, 
Woods’s ruling looked like neither a 


landlord’s dream nor a tenant's night 


mare, 
NEW JERSEY: 
The Boot for the Boss 


Jersey City is a city of squalid slums, 
with ancient factories and bleak ware- 
houses, a dismal waterfront and dingy 
railroad yards—and the highest real- 
estate tax rate in the United States, $72.75 
per $1,000, It is a city with almost no 
prostitution and comparatively little phys- 
ical crime, but a man doesn’t have to 
walk half a block through Journal Square 
to lay $2 or $200 on a horse, Many of 
the municipalservices are strikingly good, 
Jersey City’s system for dealing with 
juvenile delinquents, for example, has 
long been considered a model, and the 
Jersey City Medical Center is one of the 
nation’s finest, Yet the municipal payroll 
is ludicrously padded, and it is difficult 
to do business in town or even to live 
there without paying graft, 

Everything Jersey City is and every- 
thing it has—the slums and the hospital, 
the graft and the fine municipal services 
alike—it owes to Frank Hague. Hague 
once boasted: “I made Jersey City.” For 
83 of his 73 years he was undisputed 
boss. “I am the law,” he said. Asked how 
the city government worked, he ex- 
plained: “I decide. I do. Me. Right here.” 

The Feast: Jersey City’s slums never 
bothered him. He was born in one of the 
worst of them—the Horseshoe district. 
Following his expulsion from school at 
13 as “incorrigible,” he worked for a 
while in the Erie railroad shops, where 
he quickly developed a dislike both for 
work and for railroads, a dislike which 
cost the railroads dearly in later years. 
He became a Democratic clubhouse 
hanger-on, and Edward Kenny, boss of 
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Kenny: After 33 years, in 


the Horseshoe district, gave him a job 
as a runner. By his nineteenth birthday 
he was on the city payroll as a $25-a- 
week court officer. 

A teetotaler and nonsmoker, he kept 
climbing the political ladder. In 1916 he 
became the acknowledged leader of the 
Democratic machine in Hudson County, 
in which Jersey City is located, by get- 
ting his candidate elected surrogate. The 
next year he ran himself for mayor and 
swept in. 

Hague remained mayor for 30 years, 
ruthlessly destroying all opposition to his 
rule. He used his police, fire, and health 
departments to harass opposition leaders, 
and his tax assessors to plague their 
homes and places of business. 

At election time he swamped his op- 
ponents by voting floaters and gravestones 
or simply by stuffing the election rolls 
and ballot boxes. The population of 





Hague: After 33 years, out 


Jersey City declined by 15,542 between 
1930 and 1940, but the election rolls 
swelled by almost that number between 
1936 and 1940. 

In the 1937 election his ticket polled 
110,743 votes as compared with the 
opposition’s 6,798. It was like a Stalin 
plebiscite; better yet, in national elec- 
tions it swept the whole state for the 
Democrats. This made him a power in 
the party nationally. He had taken part 
in the stop-Roosevelt drive at the 1932 
convention, but the Hudson County re- 
turns always made F.D.R. swallow his 
dislike for the boss. 

The Bill: Hague kept his machine 
purring by piling job holders on the city 
payroll, He boasted that Jersey City’s 
employes were the highest paid in the 
nation. The factories, railroads, and 
horheowners in town footed the bill. 
Assessments were as exaggerated as the 
tax rate, Hague thought nothing of rais- 
ing the railroads’ assessed valuation from 
$67,000,000 to $160,000,000 in one 
stroke, 

Hague financed the machine by exact- 
ing tribute from Jersey City residents. 
Every year, just before election time, he 
set aside a day, Rice Pudding Day, on 
which city employes were required to 
pay 3 per cent of their yearly salaries to 
his organization, He gave balls to which 
everyone who expected any benefits from 
the city was expected to buy tickets; all 
businessmen were forced to advertise in 
the dance program, 

How Hague financed himself was a 
miracle of mathematics, His salary as 
mayor never was more than $8,500 a 
year, Yet, in addition to vacationing lav- 
ishly in Florida, he maintained a fourteen- 
room duplex in Jersey City, a hideaway at 
the Waldorf Towers in New York, and a 
$125,000 mansion in Deal along the 
Jersey shore, 

The Reckoning: Two years ago 
Hague decided to retire from the mayor- 
alty, though retaining his leadership of 
the Democratic machine. He put his 
nephew Frank Hague Eggers in the 
mayor’s chair, It was a mistake, One of 
his lieutenants, John V, Kenny, son of 
the man who gave Hague his political 
start, had been counting on the job. 
Kenny, who had won his first post in the 
Democratic machine the same _ year 
Hague took it over, split with the boss 
and started an opposition machine. 

Last Tuesday, May 10, the biggest 
turnout of voters in Jersey City history 
swept Kenny’s “Freedom ticket” into 
office, defeating every Hague candidate 
including Eggers. As top man on the 
Freedom ticket, Kenny would replace 
Eggers as mayor. 

Hague was boss no longer, but the 
ending of his 33-year reign didn’t seem 
to disturb him. “The people wanted it 
that way, so it’s all right with me,” he 
said, 
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Fine Blended Whiskey. 


90.5 proof. 60% grain neutral Spirits. Frankfort Distillers Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
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For extra quality and ruggedness, we have 
Borg-Warner make certain essential operat- 
ing parts to our own specifications.” 


PRESIDENT, CROSLEY MOTORS, INC. 


At present, more than 60,000 Crosleys are on the road. 
And Borg-Warner is proud of its association with this car which 
can claim from 35 to 50 miles per gallon of gasoline—and actu- 
ally weighs only one-third as much as other light cars. 

But this is only one phase of B-W’s association with the auto- 
motive industry. Today, 19 of the 20 makes of cars contain one 
or more basic working parts from Borg-Warner. Such parts as 
transmissions, automatic overdrives, clutches, universal joints, 
propeller shafts, radiators and timing chains. 

Car manufacturers like Borg-Warner’s big-scale facilities and 
highly developed engineering skills. They appreciate, too, B-W’s 
constant objective: “design it better—make it better.” 

The result is a working partnership which promises for you 
an even finer “car of tomorrow.” 


These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG 

WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL STEEL * INGERSOLL 

UTILITY UNIT * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL 

JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * 
SPRING DIVISION * SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
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TRIAL: 


His Honor, Judge Patience 


Rocking comfortably in his thronelike 
red-leather chair last week, Judge Harold 
R. Medina teld defense counsel George 
W. Crockett Jr.: “It seems to me that you 
and your colleagues, not just today, not 
just for a week or two, but for several 
months have been trying to bait me.” 
Meditatively stroking his graying guards- 
man’s mustache, he added: “You are not 
going to get me angry about it, but I 
think it is about time to stop.” 

For seventeen weeks Judge Medina 
(pronounced Meh-DEE-na) had rocked 
in his big chair as the trial of the 
eleven Communist leaders in New York’s 
skyscraper Federal Courthouse sputtered 
and stalled or veered crazily down ir- 
relevant bypaths. Smiling quizzically like 
a benign version of the Adolphe Menjou 
he resembles or frowning in restrained 
anger, he had rocked on as the defense 
charged him with prejudice and judicial 
misconduct. He had continued to rock 
as the defense pulled every trick in the 
book to get him to overstep the bounds of 
judicial probity, 

And probity was needed in large doses. 
This is a crucial test. The eleven individ- 
uals, on trial for conspiring to teach the 
overthrow of the government by force, 
figurehead the entire Communist move- 
ment in this country. For the first time 
the aims and strategy of that party are 
being specifically tested in court. If the 
defendants are found guilty, organized 
Communism may, in effect, be outlawed 
in ‘h United States, at a critical moment. 

Sneering, Snickering: But probity 
was only the first requirement for Judge 
Medina. Patience, as monumental as 
that of the Statue of Liberty, had been 


demanded of him. The five defense 
attorneys, led by Harry Sacher and 
Richard Gladstein, were schooled in 


the left-wing school of jaw-breaking 
dialectics. They were going far beyond 
the tried tricks in the trial lawyer’s 
manual—they were employing in an 
American court the shopworn Communist 
techniques of disruption, confusion, and 
unendurable delay. As Medina and United 
States Attorney John F. X. McGohey 
sought to prevent the trial from degener- 
ating into total chaos, the defense law- 
vers popped to their feet, together or one 
after the other, like a grotesque ballet; 
they shouted and scolded; they shook 
threatening fingers at the judge. 

“I see them smiling, sneering, and 
snickering there,” Medina said indignant- 
ly at one point, “It would be wonderful 
tor the defense if you could get everybody 
laughing and giggling like this so they 
would forget what the trial was about.” 
At another time Medina scored what 
he said were the “obvious” signals from 
one defense lawyer to another to “ “Get 
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up-—it’s your turn now—go at him next’.” 

“The effect of all this is to confirm me 
in the belief that there has been a delib- 
erate effort here to sabotage the adminis- 
tration of justice,” the judge charged. 
Time and again, the defense ignored Me- 
dina’s rulings or admonitions, “Nothing 
seems to shut you up,” he would say pa- 
tiently. “If you desire to go further after 
what I’ve just told you, that’s up to you, 
but I don’t see how any self-respecting 
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Medina paid no attention 


member of the bar can do it . . . If you 
think you’re going to provoke me into 
hasty action by this conduct, you're not 
going to.” 

“This trial is different from any I’ve 
ever heard of,” he complained one day 
when the defense balked at submitting 
evidence he had asked for. “When I as 
presiding judge ask what defense expects 
to prove by something, they refuse to an- 
swer ... It is dig here and dig there all 
day long. I suppose it is to wear me down, 
and it does wear me down.” 

Good self-control, an awareness of the 
important issues involved in the trial, 
and a lifetime of experience in law kept 
the 61-year-old judge from blowing up. 
How long he could last, not even his inti- 
mates would guess, however. Few judges 
had ever before undergone the histrionic 
ordeal which the Communists’ lawyers 
patiently were fomenting. 

Labor Omnia Vineit: But Harold 
R. Medina had come by his patience and 
his legal knowledge the hard way—by 
arguing thousands of cases and by teach- 
ing thousands of students. It was hard 
and methodical work, in fact, that guid- 
ed his life. Born of comfortably well-off 
parents, Medina attended Brooklyn P. S. 
40—a school, he still remembers today, 
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whose motto was “Labor omnia vincit” 
(Work conquers all). But in the heated 
days of the Spanish-American War, work 
could not overcome his Spanish name or 
his father’s Mexican background. 

“The kids would call me ‘greaser’ and 
pile into me every day on my way to 
school,” Medina recalls. “I got a taste 
of prejudice pretty early in life.” He 
got another taste soon after when his 
application for admission to the Hotch- 
kiss school in Connecticut was turned 
down. The exclusive school was reluctant 
to admit someone of Mexican descent. 
Instead, Medina was sent to Hollbrook’s 
Military Academy in Ossining, N. Y.—“a 
good second-class prep school.” 

Graduating from Hollbrook’s at the top 
of his class, he went on to Princeton. The 
idea of becoming a lawyer had always 
been in the back of his mind—“My fa- 
ther probably put it there”—but once in 
college, he decided that he wanted to 
study modern languages. When he grad- 
uated, it was with highest honors in 
French. Princeton offered him a $600 
fellowship and an instructorship if he con- 
tinued with his language studies. But 
Medina, who had been engaged for six 
years to Ethel Forde Hillyer, an East 
Orange, N. J., girl, wanted to get married. 

“I wanted to teach languages, but I 
couldn’t raise a family on a teacher’s sal- 
ary, so I became a lawyer.” At Columbia 
Law School he made a reputation as a 
man who worked hard and caused trouble 
in class. But he was the sort of trouble- 
maker professors liked. “If I couldn't 
understand something, no one could keep 
me down until I got a full explanation,” 
he recalls proudly. “Lots of the fellows 
were much smarter than I was, but when 
the marks were posted, I got ’em.” 

For 88 a Week: While Medina was 
still at law school, Ethel Hillyer got a job 
as a schoolteacher. Her salary and the 
$1,500 a vear he received from his father 
were enough to start a home, and on 
June 6, 1911, they were married. When 
Medina got his law degree the following 
vear, he had already passed his bar ex- 
ams, on the first try. He became an $8-a- 
week law clerk for Charles Tuttle. 

To supplement this microscopic in- 
come, Medina tried a little tutoring. On 
the side he got a job revising the legal 
definitions in the New International En- 
cyclopedia. “I just worked like a dog at 
this,” he says, “and then I got a good 
idea.” Every year two-thirds of the can- 
didates for the bar examinations failed. 
Medina rounded up four students who 
had already flunked eight times and 
offered to cram them at a $35-per-head 
fee. When two of them passed, the 
young lawyer was in business. 

At the next quarterly exam he had 
eighteen hopefuls, then 36. His first 
classes were held in his father’s office on 
Wall Street. By the time he dropped his 
cram course in 1942, he was holding it 
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in Town Hall and it had become an in- 
stitution. So skillful was he at explain- 
ing the law that one lawyer remarked: 
“Medina has turned out more lawyers 
than most law schools.” But Medina’s 
course wasn’t really unfair competition; 
from 1914 to 1941 he taught at Colum- 
bia Law School as well. 

Tutoring and teaching were just one 
sideline for Medina. “I wrote more 
damn law books,” he says. “I can't re- 
member the exact number, but it’s some- 
where around fifteen.” At the same time 
he was practicing law on his own. 

“I’m not the kind of lawyer who spends 
all his time looking for a million-dollar 
case,” he claims. “Whenever a case like 
that came in, I said ‘No.’ I'd rather argue 
un appeal for several thousand dollars. 
The biggest fee I ever got was $50,000. 
And I just didn’t look for easy cases 
either. If a fellow came along with a 
case that was no good, I turned him down 
Hat. But no matter how tough a case it 
was, if I could give my client a run for 
his money, I'd take it.” 

Lawyer's Lawyer: By the time he 
was 50, Harold Medina had _ patiently 
built up one of the best practices in New 


Pie 


lawyer-sons and his six grandchildren. 

He continued to practice law, but he 
was interested mainly in cases which em- 
bodied knotty legal problems. In 1942 at 
the height of his career, he took on his 
toughest. He agreed to defend Anthony 
Cramer, a $45-a-week stoker in Brook- 
lyn who was charged with wartime trea- 
son. Cramer had hidden a money belt 
with $3,500 in his safe-deposit box for 
one of the Nazi saboteurs left on the Flor- 
ida coast by a German submarine. 

“I took the case without fee to prove 
the fairness of American principles of 
law,” Medina declared. “People said: 
“Medina is a Nazi.” One man spat on him 
in court. But Medina was out to show 
that the drafters ot the Constitution 
wanted to make conviction for treason as 
difficult as possible. The Supreme Court 
had never sat on a treason case, but he 
carried his appeal there and won. 

In 1947 Harold Medina could look 
with satistaction at the 189 bound vol- 
umes of his cases, at the shelf of books he 
had written, and at the three editions of 
“Medina’s Bostwick,” a compendium of 
legal information he had edited. But like 
most lawyers, no matter how successful, 
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Marching pickets and shouting lawyers fought a delaying action 


York State and the reputation of being a 
“lawver's lawyer.” With an income esti- 
mated at $100,000, he could afford to 
relax, putting in time with his 15,000- 
volume library of Greek, Latin, and 
French literature. During the winter he 
and his wife lived on the fashionable East 
Side of New York. Summers were spent 
at the family home, “Still to Windward,” 
in Westhampton, N.Y. Until his lum- 
bago stopped him, he tended jib on his 
sloop Ethel. Then he took up cruising in 
his 46-foot power cruiser. 

His life settled into a pleasant routine: 
opera every Monday night during the 
season, sitting in the same seats; visits 
with a wide circle of friends; a good game 
of golf—he once shot a 71; a couple of 
Martinis before dinner with “Miz” Me- 
dina; family gatherings with his two 
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he had one unsatisfied ambition: He 
wanted to be a judge 

A vacancy in the United States Court 
for the Southern District of New York 
gave Medina his big chance. Despite 
strong pressure trom the state Demo- 
cratic machine to name a man of its 
choice, President Truman picked Me- 
dina on the recommendation of the New 
York Bar Association and the American 
Bar Association. “A judge worth waiting 
for,” The New York Times editorialized 
when the appointment was announced. 

“I’ve made plenty of-money,” the new 
judge declared happily. “Now Id like 
to do something for my country. I guess 
the best thing I have to contribute is law. 
And believe me, nobody’s going to cheat 
anybody when I’m around that courtroom 
to stop it.” And from the start he insisted 


on running a “clean” court: no micro- 
phones, no sound movies, no photogra- 
phers, and strict decorum. A bug for 
order and method, he took copious notes 
on all the cases before him, “looked up 
an awful lot of law,” and did as much 
work out of the courtroom as in it. 

‘This Is Brutal’: When the Com- 
munist trial was assigned to him last No- 
vember, Medina had never presided over 
a criminal case. He had had no vacation 
since July 1947. And he knew he would 
be moving in an untried field. “This is 
simply brutal,” he said. “Can you picture 
that—tossing me into this baby right off!” 
He was also pleased; the Communist trial 
would deal with a vital and perplexing 
problem in jurisprudence. 

But he got more than he bargained for. 
Even before the opening day of the trial 
the five defense lawyers were at him 
with voluminous briefs challenging the 
constitutionality of the Smith Act under 
which the indictments were drawn and 
demanding that they be quashed. 

Instead of getting down to cases when 
the actual proceedings began on Jan. 
17, the defense argued that the indict- 
ment was illegal because the hand-picked 
grand jury was “just a rich men’s club” 
which barred Jews, Negroes, and poor 
people. But after scores of witnesses. 
millions of words of testimony, and four 
weeks, the defense failed to prove its 
charge. Patiently Medina noted: “One 
thing ough: to gradually percolate the 
minds of the defense—that just because 
they keep saying things does not prove 
what they say.” When Gladstein dragged 
out an argument, Medina urged him: 
“Well, go ahead. Saw wood.” 

The defense lawyers did everything 
but saw wood. They peppered the judge 
with accusations of impropriety and par- 
tiality. They blocked the selection of a 
jury by putting the entire American jury 
system on trial, promising that at any 
minute they would produce proof that 
racial and economic discrimination was 
used in making up lists of the talesmen. 
But they never did. 

Before the battle over the jury ended, 
Medina had chalked up a whole series 
of offenses against the Communists’ 
lawyers: “Harassment, defiance of his or- 
ders, willful disregard of his rulings,” 
“repetitious” and “extravagant” charges 
for “consumption outside the court,” and 
concerted efforts to “wear me out.” Me- 
dina also revealed that threats against his 
life had been made and copies of The 
Daily Worker, viciously attacking him. 
left at his door. A daily picket line in 
Foley Square assailed him and the trial. 

It was not until the ninth week, on 
March 21, that the actual trial of the 
Communists for conspiracy began. Be- 
fore a jury of three Negroes and nine 
whites and a judge already showing signs 
of deep fatigue, Prosecutor McGohey 
made a 60-minute opening statement 
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On Again, Off Again: Jumping 


broadly outlining the government’s evi- 
dence. With witnesses and documents, he 
said, he would prove that the defendants 
had set up “leadership training schools” 
in which a corps of professional revolu- 
tionists were trained to smash by violence 
“every vestige of the bourgeois state.” 
Eugene Dennis, the party’s national sec- 
retary, at the last minute discarded his 
lawyer to take over his own defense. 

Surprise Times Five: The next day 

Judge Medina and the defense clashed 
again. “You scratched your head and 
pulled your ear,” said Sacher, attempting 
to prove that the judge was trying to 
“negate” defense statements. Medina 
laughed. “You’ve called me corrupt and 
everything else you could think up . 
I want you gentlemen to understand that 
when I scratch my head I’m just plain 
scratching my head .. . You make these 
sly insinuations all the time.” 

When the prosecution began calling 
its. witnesses, on March 23, the trial 
picked up. First to take the stand, Prof. 
Louis F. Budenz, one-time editor of The 
Daily Worker who had broken with the 
party and rejoined the Catholic Church, 
Was a slow starter. 

But on April 6 the prosecution pro- 
duced a major surprise: Herbert Phil- 
brick, a slight, curly-haired young man 
who had joined the Communist Party in 
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Internation! 
$23,500 
bail, Gerhard Eisler stowed away on the Poll- 
ish ship Batory in New York. But at the re- 
quest of the American Government, Scot- 
land Yard agents removed the screaming 
Communist agent from the ship at South- 
ampton. He was jailed for an extradition 
hearing May 24. Eisler had been convicted 
of passport fraud and contempt of Congress. 


1940 as an undercover agent 
for the FBI. Philbrick’s softly 
spoken testimony and his ac- 
count of party indoctrination 
shook the defense and made 
the jury sit up. His repetition 
of the Marxist definition of 
revolution—“to be carried out 


against the existing state or 
government”—scored a point. 
A bitterly searching cross- 
examination did not shake his 
story. 

In the weeks that followed, 
four more such witnesses 
were called—all people who 
had joined the party out of 
patriotic motives to report its 
activities to the FBI. Like 
Philbrick, they added chap- 
ter and verse to the story of 
the Communist conspiracy. 

Forever? Last week, as 
McGohey called his final wit- 
nesses, the pattern of the 
government's case emerged 
clearly. McGohey was. at- 
tempting to prove: (1) that 
local units of the Communist 
Party were carbons of a top 
copy drawn by the defend- 
ants in New York; (2) that 
the party planned to sabo- 
tage the nation’s economy in 
case of war with Russia; and 
(3) that it therefore couldn't 
be considered either a collec- 
tion of harmless crackpots or a legiti- 
mate political grouping. That the party 
tolerated no deviation from the Marxist- 
Leninist line set by the defendants had 
been backed by accounts of continual 
heresy hunts since the moderate policies 
of Earl Browder had been jettisoned 
in 1945. 

How would the defense tear down the 
government's case? So far the clamoring 
defense lawyers had fought a delaving 
action, They had centered on Judge Me- 
dina—sniping, objecting, attempting to 
confound him or to anger him into an in- 
discreet act. Week after week, as he 
rocked back and forth in his leather chair, 
Medina had shown that he would not 
be goaded into any move which might 
lead to a mistrial. 

But it was growing more and more 
difficult. The easy good humor was fad- 
ing rapidly from Medina’s sun-tanned 
face. To stop defense arguments which 
he had previously declared out of order, 
he had been forced to walk off the bench. 
To keep himself in good shape, he had 
adopted a rigorous regime: no guests, 
no visits, home and to bed by 9:30 ev- 
ery night. With the end a long way off 
he seemed wearily resigned to a summer 
spent in the marble and paneled-wood 
courtroom, 

“This will still be going on next Christ- 


by bands of armed workers 
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mas,” Medina had said in irony during 
the ninth week of the trial. After seven- 
teen weeks the irony seemed well on its 
way to becoming prophecy. 


NAVY: 
Man With a Rowboat 


For those who wonder how Secretaries 
of the Navy are sometimes picked, Wash- 
ington last week had a juicy example. 
The vacancy had been created with more 
decisiveness than diplomacy when De- 
fense Secretary Louis A. Johnson forced 
John L. Sullivan out in April by sinking 
the Navy's pet project, the super-carrier. 
Then Johnson snubbed President Tru- 
man’s own choice for replacement, Jona- 
than Daniels, North Carolina editor and 
son of onetime Navy Secretary Josephus 
Daniels. Johnson was bent on putting his 
own man at the Navy's helm, until the 
President personally advised him to slow 
down a bit. 

Behind the scenes, Johnson turned 
contritely to the Democratic National 
Committee for suggestions. Chairman J. 
Howard McGrath gave him a list of half 
a dozen prospects, almost all of them 
worthy Irish Catholic Democrats, as Sul- 
livan had been. From them Johnson se- 
lected one—Francis Patrick Matthews, 
wealthy Omaha lawyer, banker, and part 
owner of Radio Station WOW—who 
passed the two crucial White House tests: 
© Political: A conservative Democrat, he 
remained unquestionably loyal to Presi- 
dent Truman last year when many party 
leaders were seeking to ditch him in 
favor of Dwight D. Eisenhower. When 
Nebraska Democratic Chairman William 
Ritchie bolted, Matthews led his state’s 
convention delegation to the Truman 


fold. 


> Religious: The choice of Matthews 


would avoid affronting Catholics who felt 


International 


Matthews: Landlocked sailor 
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that Sullivan had been humiliated by 
Secretary Johnson. For Matthews is a 
prominent Catholic layman (his charities 
include the late Father Flanagan’s Boys 
Town), ex-Supreme Knight of the 
Knights of Columbus, and Secret Papal 
Chamberlain with Cape and Sword (by 
Pope Pius XII’s designation in 1944). He 
has a private chapel in his Omaha home. 

Last week President Truman, okaying 
Johnson’s choice, officially appointed 
Matthews to be Navy Secretary. Mat- 
thews, taking his first important public 
office at 62, viewed the Navy job as a 
pinnacle, not as a stepping stone, and 
could therefore be expected to follow 
faithfully Johnson’s ideas on unification. 
In fact, Matthews had previously indi- 
cated that his ambitions would be satis- 
fied if he were made merely Minister to 
Ireland. 

Matthews frankly admitted he didn’t 
know why he had been chosen for the 
Navy job. “I didn’t lift a finger to get it, 
of course,” he remarked. Whimsically, 
he cited his Minnesota game lodge as his 
only prior link with the Navy, saying: 
“I’ve got a rowboat up there.” 


CONGRESS: 


| 


Something to Remember 


With the nation’s wheat surplus ex- 
pected to reach 500,000,000 bushels this 
summer and with other big harvests in 
prospect, Congress last week authorized 





Tunnel Blast: When an overloaded truck carrying drums of carbon 
disulphide exploded in the Holland Tunnel, under the Hudson 


River, the tunnel’s 5-inch inner concrete ceiling collapsed. Fires 


the government to acquire additional 
storage facilities for price-supported 
crops. Remembered: It was on the issue 
of the bin shortage that President Truman 
campaigned decisively last year in the 
farm belt, laying the blame for the 
shortage on the GOP 80th Congress. 
Also in Congress last week: 

> Congress was warned by its chief fiscal 
expert, Colin F. Stam, that disinflation 
would cut the nation’s tax income $2,000,- 
000,000 below President Truman’s esti 


: 





mate of $40,900,000,000 for next vear 
and create a deficit of $2,900,000.009. 
Chairman Robert L. Doughton of the ta: - 
writing House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee commented: “When it looks like 
we are going to spend more money than 
we've got, economy is in order.” After 
being called to the White House to talk 
taxes with the President, Doughton said: 
“We might have to have a tax bill, but [ 
hope not.” 

> The Senate passed the $3,113,068,503 
Treasury-Post Office appropriations bill 
after declining, 44 to 38, to send it back 
to committee with orders to cut it 5 per 
cent. This was a sharp blow to the econo- 
my bloc, which on April 28 had ordered 
a similar slash in the Labor-Security ap- 
propriation. 

P After applauding 


two economy 


speeches, the House voted without op- 
position to increase each member's al- 
lowance for clerical help from $9,500 to 
$12,500 annually and to add $500 more 
for telephone and telegraph bills. 
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broke out, and the intense heat reduced other trucks to junk heaps, 
and 66 people were overcome by smoke and chemical fumes. 


Newsweek, May 23, 1949 
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Robert Bruce, king and liberator of Scotland, died 
before he could fulfill a vow to make a pilgrimage to Pales- 
tine. At his death, he asked his faithful friend, James 
Douglas, to take his heart, in a silver casket, to the Holy 
Land. In 1390, Sir James began the journey. After many 
perils, he joined, in Spain, a band of Christians who were 
attacked by Moors. Just before he was killed, the loyal 
Douglas hurled the silver casket into the faces of the 
infidel horde, shouting, ‘“‘Go thou before, as thou were 
wont to do, and Douglas will follow!” 


The pages of history are filled with inspiring stories 
of faithfulness to a purpose. The story of the Norfolk and 
Western Railway began more than a century ago, when 
a small band of men set to work with a purpose — and 
built a sorely-needed little railroad nine miles long. 
Throughout the years, the work and 


ingenuity of many others have built a great 


»-- and Douglas will follow!’’ 


railroad — through swamps, across plains and over 
mountain ranges. 

Today, as in the past, the Norfolk and Western is 
faithful to one purpose — providing the best transportation 
service possible. This is a never-ending task requiring 
the skill and loyalty of thousands of experienced 
employees . . . constant study and research . . . new 
ideas and improved methods new and better 
equipment — all needed to provide Precision Trans- 
portation. American shippers and travelers expect it. 
The Norfolk and Western’s faithfulness to a purpose— 


is to deliver it. 


When Robert Bruce’s body was disinterred in 1819, the remains 


showed clearly that the heart had been removed. The body of Douglas 
and the heart of Robert Bruce were recovered by one of Douglas’ 
KE= - knights, and both were returned to Scotland and buried in Melrose 


g PH ADELPHIA Abbey. 


Bruce’s body was buried at Dunfermline, the ‘‘Westminister 


Rie! Abbey of Scotland.” 
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rk. TRUMAN obviously does not 
M control the 8lst Congress. The 
leaders of organized labor obviously 
do not. 

Does control then vest in a coali- 
tion of Republicans and Southern 
Democrats who are determined to 
block the Fair Deal program as a 
whole? In a few tests such 
a coalition has prevailed. It 
is plain also that a consider- 
able part of Mr, Truman’s 
program is “bogged down.” 
But those who assert, wheth- 
er joyously or angrily, that 
the 8lst Congress is con- 
trolled by a _ conservative 
coalition of Republicans and 
Southern Democrats are, I 
think, deceiving themselves. 

The public-housing and slum-clear- 
ance bill and the Federal aid to educa- 
tion bill are, by any test, Fair Deal or 
New Deal measures, Both passed the 
Senate with strong Republican as well 
as Democratic support, 

Extension of the Marshall plan was 
approved by a bipartisan coalition, A 
somewhat different coalition, but still 
a coalition, is supporting renewal of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
without the restrictive amendments 
attached to it last year. 


His is a Congress which nobody 
" saaeatiian individual, no clique, 
and no fixed combination of interests. 
It is a congress in which party dis- 
cipline is weak—one of shifting align- 
ments, nearly all of which cut across 
party lines, To a greater or lesser de- 
gree this is characteristic of every 
Congress. Perhaps it is so striking in 
this one only because somewhat more 
cohesion, somewhat more amenability 
to White House leadership, might 
have been anticipated on the Demo- 
cratic side during the first session after 
victory in a national election, 

The fact is, however, that most of 
the Democratic members are deciding 
for themselves how to vote. No less im- 
portant is the fact that most of the Re- 
publicans also are making their own 
individual decisions. There are very 
few specific matters regarding which 
there has been even an attempt to 
formulate a Republican policy—largely 
because there are ideological schisms 
in the party which cannot be bridged. 
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Tides in the 81st Congress 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


These are to be found even at the very 
core of the leadership in. the Senate. 
Senator Wherry, the Minority Leader, 
is sharply at variance with Senator 
Vandenberg on questions of foreign 
policy and sharply at variance with 
Senator Taft, chairman of the Repub- 
lican policy committee in the Senate, 
on important questions of 
domestic policy. Taft stands 
about halfway between 
Wherry and Vandenberg on 
foreign-policy matters, 

Certain trends emerged in 
this Congress, however, and 
they are all the more signifi- 
cant because they are, in a 
sense, natural, That is, they 
are not imposed by a power- 
ful leader or leaders. 

First, and most important, the so- 
called bipartisan foreign-policy front 
still holds. It embraces a larger per- 
centage of Congress than ever before 
—although it does not yet extend to 
some important areas, notably China. 

Second, this Congress is, in a broad 
sense, social-welfare-minded, It will 
not go as far as the Democratic plat- 
form promised, or as fast as Mr, Tru- 
man asked, But its trend is definitely 
toward expansion of social services, 
and this trend is bipartisan. 

Third, with respect to labor rela- 
tions, the balance of power lies with 
members who are in no sense anti- 
labor but are determined to protect 
what they conceive to be the overrid- 
ing public interest, This balance-of- 
power group is found within both 
parties, 

Fourth, while most of Mr. Truman’s 
anti-inflation program is dead, it does 
not follow that this Congress is op- 
posed in principle to efforts by the 
government to regulate or influence 
the economic cycle, The anti-inflation 
program was killed by disinflation. In 
the circumstances of 1947, or 1948, 
the present Congress would, I think, 
have enacted it, 


me me 


s to certain other matters, the out- 
look of this Congress is not yet 
clearly defined. The tide in both par- 
ties, however, is evident, It is a slow- 
moving tide, not a tidal wave, but its 
direction is clearly not back toward 
what passed for conservatism in the 
1930s. 
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Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) Reports for 1948... 


A year of Progress and Results 
for an Oil-using World!.. 


IL SHORTAGE FEARS of a year ago have vanished. All around 

the world, oil resources are expanding. In doing their part to 
meet the rising needs for oil, this Company and its affiliates last year 
made the greatest efforts in their history. Here are some facts from this 
Company’s Annual Report to its more than 200,000 stockholders... 


l TOTAL PRODUCTION AGAIN INCREASED. 

After setting new records in both 1946 
and 1947, this Company and affiliates in 
1948 increased crude oil production by 
8% over the year before. Output of crude 
oil by our domestic affiliates represented 
9% of the total crude produced in the 
U.S. Output of affiliates, world-wide, 
represented 14% of world production. 
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More wells drilled than ever before. 
Proved reserves increased 


? SEARCH FOR NEW OIL SOURCES SET 
RECORDS. More wells were drilled than 
ever before. Costs for this were a record 
$374,000,000 in 1948. Proved reserves in 
the earth at year’s end were at a new high. 





14 new Supertankers ordered, each nearly 
twice the size of wartime tankers 


3 EVEN GREATER COSTS FOR EXPANSION AND 
REPLACEMENT were again required to 
meet rising needs for oil. Jersey Standard 








and affiliates spent a record $529,415,000 
in 1948, even more than 1947’s invest- 
ment of 426 millions. For these needs and 
payment of dividends, money again was 
drawn from earnings, from borrowing, 
from sale of assets, and from further call 
on savings of past years. 


4 NEW FACILITIES RESULTED ALL OVER THE 
OIL-PRODUCING WORLD. In Venezuela, 
the world’s largest pipeline was completed. 
Fourteen new supertankers were ordered, 
each nearly twice the capacity of wartime 
tankers. At Montreal and Edmonton in 
Canada; at Billings, Montana; Linden, 
New Jersey; and Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
new refining facilities for more and better 
oil products went into service. At Amuay, 
Venezuela, a new 60,000 barrels per day 
refinery neared completion. 





New facilities like this modern refinery 
help increase oil supplies 


5 RELATIONS WITH EMPLOYEES CONTINUED 
EXCELLENT. Again there were no do- 
mestic strikes or work stoppages. At year’s 
end the gross investment in property, plant 
and equipment amounted to $26,600 for 
each of the 129,000 employees of Jersey 
and its affiliated companies. 


BOTH INCOME AND EXPENDITURES ROSE. 
As reported in the consolidated state- 
ment, total income of all companies was 
$3,332,187,000, an increase of 40% over 
1947. At the same time, costs were also 





up 40%. $1,386,248,000 was paid for 
crude oil and other supplies, $573,459,000 
paid to employees, $492,000,000 for other 
operating costs. Taxes of $268,000,000 
were paid. 


7 RECORD NET EARNINGS, LARGELY PLOUGHED 
BACK. Consolidated net earnings totaled 
$365,605,000. Yet this total, plus affiliates’ 
earnings assignable to stockholders other 
than Jersey, plus all of the year’s deprecia- 
tion allowances was just about equal to 
the amount of money put back into the 
business to meet pressing needs for expan- 
sion and replacements. Stockholders of 
Standard Oil Company (N.J.) received 
dividends of $2.00 per share of the Com- 
pany’s stock, plus a stock dividend of two 
shares for each 40 shares held. 





For copies of the full report write 
Room 1626, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


LTHOUGH world oil consump- 

tion for the year increased 6.5%, 
and U.S. consumption 5.6% . . . the 
need was met and more. Threatened 
shortages were averted. Proved re- 
serves in the earth are greater than 
ever before. New, modern facilities 
for meeting present and future needs 
are coming into operation through- 
out the world. Increasingly, human 
progress calls for more and more oil. 
In every way, the year 1948 was a 
year of progress and results for an 
oil-using world. 


The better you live, 
the more oil you use! 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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Two Melodramas in Two Cities 


History sometimes provides historians 
with a melodramatic coincidence on a 
grand scale. Last week history turned 
up.a tale of two cities with both the 
melodrama and the coincidence. There 
was melodrama in the midnight race of 
cars, trucks, and trains from Western 
Germany to Berlin as the blockade was 
lifted on May 12 (see page 35). There 
was melodrama in the street executions 
and the mounting tension as the Chinese 
Nationalists tried to defend undefensible 
Shanghai from the Communist armies. 
And it was perhaps more than coinci- 
dence that the West regained normal 
contact with its chief outpost in Central 


Europe, even as it was losing its ad- 
vance bastion in Asia. 

In Berlin, street lamps flickered on as 
electricity again flowed from Soviet-sector 


power plants. A victory feeling lighted’ 


the spirits of the population as the long, 
dark night of the blockade ended. In 
recognition of the Berliners’ contribution 
to this triumph in the cold war, the 
French and the British pulled down their 
Hags from the tall, slender victory column 
in the Charlottenburger Chaussée. The 
Germans, in turn, named the square in 
front of Tempelhof airport Platz der 
Luftbriicke, in tribute to the airlift. 

In Shanghai, foreigners barricaded 


aif 


, 





International 


Shanghai: Despite rooftop defenders, the end seemed near 


Berlin: The end of the blockade and “We're still alive!” 





Acme 


themselves by night in the big, modern 
hotels and apartments along and near 
the famous Bund. Vigilantes armed 
themselves—riding crops for the British, 
lead pipes for the Americans—and strung 
barbed wire around entrances. Chinese 
riot squads called “flying fortresses” 
raced through the streets in trucks and 
executed suspected Communists and 
black-market operators on the spot. Be- 
hind the 35-mile wooden fence that sur- 
rounds Shanghai, behind the fresh 
ditches dug by their army, the city’s 
commanders proclaimed that its defenses 
were “as strong as Stalingrad’s.” 


HONG KONG: 


Still the Show Place 


The Chinese Communists were many 
miles and probably many months from 
the European’s second great China strong- 
hold—Hong Kong, the précipitous 32- 
square-mile island off the mouth of the 
Pearl River, which Britain acquired in 
1842. Nonetheless, London last week 
moved quickly to reinforce Hong Kong’s 
defenses, Some 4,000 troops began to 
embark from Britain for the crown col- 
ony. A squadron of Spitfires was dis- 
patched from Singapore. Work was 
rushed on a new airport, Civilians en- 
rolled in volunteer military units. 

The British press burgeoned with edi- 
torials and news stories on defending 
Hong Kong. Left-wingers and some mod- 
erates held it couldn’t be defended unless 
Britain came to terms with the Chinese 
Communists, The Tories proclaimed that 
it had to be defended come what might. 

The Undefensible: In a_ military 
sense, Hong Kong has always been unde- 
fensible. It is separated from the mainland 
by less than a mile of sea. The docks for 
large ships and Kai Tak airport—the only 
one—are at Kowloon in the so-called New 
Territories on the mainland, leased from 
the Chinese. Hong Kong’s supply of 
water is so limited that the island can 
always be thirsted out. More than these 
factors, however, the British fear civil 
disorders and strikes that would tie up 
local utilities. And out of a popula- 
tion of nearly 2,000,000, only 12,000 
are Westerners. 

Compton Pakenham, chief of News- 
WEEK’s Tokyo bureau, recently visited 
Hong Kong. He reported: “During my 
entire stay I have not talked to a single 
private individual or official who at 
heart doesn’t regard the loss of Hong 
Kong as_ inevitable.” However, Hong 
Kong believes that for some years the 
Chinese Communists may not disturb it 
because it can serve them, as it has the 
Nationalists, as a convenient and safe 
place to exchange trade with the rest of 
the world. This trade has made Hong 
Kong the postwar show place of the 
empire. Shops are full. American cars 
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We’re always running into 


new uses for Stainless Steel 


Allegheny Metal is one material that gets 
around—plenty! In fact, stainless steel has 
something important to do with practically 
all the food and dairy products you eat—the 
clothes you wear—the drugs and chemicals 
you use—the gasoline and oil you buy—the 
paper you read—the cars, buses, planes and 
trains you ride in... yes, even the electric 
power that leaps to serve you at the flip of 
a switch. ? 


And that’s only mentioning a few of stains 


less steel’s major fields of use. The gist of the 
matter is that no other metal combines the 
qualities of great strength, shining beauty 
and resistance to corrosion, heat and wear 
to the same degree that stainless steel does. 

Somewhere, you can use Allegheny Metal 
to advantage. In many cases it costs little or 
no more than lesser metals ai the start, and 
in practically all cases it’s far cheaper in the 


Jong run. @ Let us help you find the way and 
make it pay. 


Complete technical and fabricating data—engineering help, too—yours for the asking. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORPORATION 


We Nations leading Producer of Hainlest Hoel tre Alt (eum 


Pittsburgh, Pa. . . . Offices in Principal Cities 


Allegheny Metal is stocked by all Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Warehouses 
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crowd the narrow, steep streets of the 
city of Victoria. And for the European, 
reported Pakenham, Hong Kong still 
provides this abundant life: 


Mess-Jacket Town: [n 1908, as I 
remember, the Buffs* and a battalion of 
Gurkhas were stationed here, The Gar- 
rison Players were giving “His Excel- 
lency the Governor.” Today the Buffs and 
a battalion of Gurkhas are in barracks 
(or out in the New Territories playing 
hide-and-seek with Communists), The 
Garrison Players are offering “Arsenic 
and Old Lace” in very un-American ac- 
cents. Otherwise there have been over- 





tennis or squash rackets under their arms. 

The Chinese crowds, though drab, are 
on the whole well dressed and, on the 
surface, orderly, Outside non-British 
banks and jewelry stores, uniformed In- 
dians, Sikhs, and others who look Portu- 
guese sit on chairs with pump guns—but 
no one remembers any occasion when 
they were needed. The Kowloon-Victoria 
ferry (twelve-minuté run) is crowded all 
the time. The Gloucester lounge (ground 
floor) and eighth-floor balcony (bar and 
teas) are full during proper hours. The 
large Peninsula Hotel lobby is animated 
from 4 p.m. on. 

One afternoon I went up the Peak, The 


store production and achieve economic 
self-sufficiency. 

In the quiet former Japanese Embassy 
on Massachusetts Avenue in Washington, 
Maj. Gen. Frank McCoy, the American 
representative, told the eleven-nation Far 
Eastern Commission that the United 
States was halting all reparations re- 
movals from Japan. McCoy reviewed the 
dreary developments that had forced this 
action: The Russians had looted $2,000,- 
000,000 worth of Japanese assets in 
Manchuria, while another $1,000,000,000 
was lost in Korea, Formosa, and China. 
The FEC nations had put in such stupen 
dous claims for assets in Japan proper 


Acme Photos 


Execution in Shanghai: Act 1—A “Chopper Wielder” gangster kneels in the street for a policeman’s 
bullet through the brain; Act 2—His wife and relatives weep over his body 


whelming changes in the town and its 
population—but not its essential atmos- 
phere, 

The most fashionable gathering place 
is the Gripps, on the second floor of the 
building housing the Gloucester Hotel. 
It’s more than a restaurant and less than 
a night club—expensive for here and, 
when the orchestra plays, dotted with 
bare shoulders, dinner jackets, and mess 
jackets. I heard a dowager-duchesslike 
old lady sitting at the next table at cock- 
tail time say in a haughty tone: “I think 
H. K. must be the most fashionable place 
in the world.” 

And that’s H.K. today. Everyone— 
foreigners, that is—is well dressed, the 
women particularly so, Conversations are 
limited to births, marriages, and deaths, 
so-and-so going home on leave or some- 
one else just returned. People dash away 
from work dressed in flannels and with 





*The Royal East Kent Regiment. 
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cable-car ride up the 1,800-foot-high 
mountain is generally referred to as “the 
best 60 cents’ worth in the colony.” It is 
as astounding as ever, From the veranda 
of the house on top one sees the harbor 
and Kowloon. Lean over the rail and all 
H. K. is directly below. In the three weeks 
between the end of the war and reoccupa- 
tion, the Chinese gutted most of the 
houses on the heights. Now you can see 
dozens of new places going up. 


JAPAN: 


Easing the Burden 


As Communism has slowly inundated 
China, the United States has taken in- 
creasingly effective measures to shore up 
Japan’s shaky economy and to remove the 
restrictions postwar policies imposed on 
Japan’s industry. Last week Washington 
took the most important step since the 
end of the war to help the Japanese re- 


that no agreement on their distribution 
had ever been reached. In only a few 
isolated cases would plants removed 
from Japan and set up elsewhere be 
worth the cost of demolition, transport, 
and reconstruction. 

On the other hand, American missions 
surveying Japan’s industry reported the 
country could never attain self-sufficiency 
unless nearly all plants marked for rep- 
arations were retained in the Japanese 
economy, The costs of supporting this 
impoverished Japan would fall and were 
falling on the American taxpayer. 

Lifting the Lid: Most important of 
all, McCoy pointed out that “if the basic 
purposes of the occupation are to be 
achieved, the Japanese people must be 
enabled to support themselves at a tol- 
erable standard of living.” Therefore the 
United States announced that it would 
not undertake “to make possible addi- 
tional reparations removals from Japan.” 
Furthermore even primary war facilities 
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that could contribute to the recovery of 
peaceful industry would be so used. 

McCoy next revealed a less immedi- 
ately important but more far-reaching 
proposal. The United States believed no 
limitations whatever should be placed on 
peaceful industrial production in Japan— 
unlike Germany, where steel production, 
for example, is restricted to 11,100,000 
tons annually. The reason, as McCoy put 
it, was that “the problem facing us is not 
one of limitation of Japan’s peaceful in- 
dustries but of reviving these industries 
to provide the people’s barest wants.” 

Japanese hailed the announcement 
with newspaper extras. Industrialists 
prepared to put idle plants back into 
operation and step up production in the 
470 plants earmarked for reparations, 
which had been allowed to work on a 
temporary basis. At the same time Wash- 
ington authorities permitted the Tokyo, 
Osaka, and Nagoya Stock Exchanges to 
open this Monday. Some $20,000,000 
were made available to the Japanese to 
open foreign-trade offices in ten leading 
world cities and to send abroad 1,000 
Japanese trade representatives. 


Significance -—- 


As long as two years ago the economic 
realities of postwar Japan caused the State 
and Army Departments to discuss revers- 
ing the original policies aimed at curtail- 
ing Japanese industrial power. Last year 
an entire new statement of American 
policy was worked out and approved by 
the State and Army Departments, the 
National Security Council, and the White 
House (NEwswEEkK, Oct. 25, 1948). The 
main points: settling the reparations ques- 
tion, cutting occupation costs, reversing 
the “purge” of Japanese business execu- 
tives, allowing the Japanese to change re- 
strictive legislation the occupation had 
forced them to pass, and turning eco- 
nomic controls back to the Japanese. This 
paper was sent to Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur last October and is now being im- 
plemented by directives and such actions 
as that taken on reparations. 

The immediate objective is to reduce 
the burden of supporting Japan’s deficit 
economy. Beyond that, the policy paper 
charts steps toward cutting down the oc- 
cupation to a small control group. The 
speed with which this can be accom- 
plished depends on the ability the Jap- 
anese show in taking over the controls 
which are being turned over to them be- 
tween now and the coming autumn. 


ITALY: 


Mustn’t Steal! 


“Colonel Valerio,” the Communist Par- 
tisan who executed Mussolini and his mis- 
tress Claretta Petacci four years ago,.now 
sits in the Italian Chamber of Deputies as 
Walter Audisio. Last week the Italian 
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How to have warmth 
where you want it 
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No “Off-Again-On-Again” heating! No bulky hot air ducts, no drafts 
with slim, trim Trane Convectors. Just healthful all-over comfort. Rooms 
stay cleaner, too, because convector heat is cleaner heat! 


Self-propelled comfort is the secret. 1. Air is 
drawn in at the bottom of the Trane 
Convector. 2. Instantly heated by aluminum 
fins and copper tubes. 3. Warm air passes 
into the room and diffuses evenly 

from floor to ceiling. 





So safe! So healthful! Unlike old-fashioned 
radiators, Trane Convectors have no exposed hot 
surfaces to burn hands or mar furniture. 

No drafty, cold spots near the floor. 

Less heat wasted overhead. Fuel costs are low. 


Remodeling? Redecorating? It’s easy to 
modernize your present steam or hot water 
system... replacing old style radiators with 
handsome Trane Convectors. Not radiator 
covers. Trim, compact cabinet is part of unit. 





THE TRANE COMPANY 


La Crosse, Wisconsin, or 
Trane Company, Ltd. of Canada, Toronto 


SUCCESSOR TO RADIATORS 


TRANE 





FREE! Full color booklet! Avoid disappoint- 
ment later by getting facts about Trane Convectors 
now. Write for “How to Live in June All Winter?’ 
Dept. G-59A, Trane Company, La Crosse, Wis. 


“ACTIVE AIR” CONVECTORS 
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CARBURETOR 
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$2.50 


Pipe is shown 
lorger than 
actual size 










Smoke is cooled 


IMPORTED BRIAR | 
| by mixing with 


. air from Carburetor. 


al Cool air is drawn in 


™ through Carburetor. 


FOR 
FATHER’S 


NEW CARBURETOR 1.12 


ir 3) 
C9 
Selected 
Briar 


Smoke from tobacco. 


C | ° A MILDER, CLEANER, COOLER pipe. Bowl stays dry. 
ool air ER pipe. | 

Tobacco burns evenly. Flavor is improved. No waste. 
circulates Honey-treated bowl “cakes” quickly, stays sweet. Product of 
" , 98 years experience with pipe-smokers’ needs. Kaufmann 
in pipe Bros. & Bondy, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Other Yello-Boles (without Carburetor): 
© Imperial $1.50 and Standard $1. 
COO Premier $2.50, choicest briar. 
Co Stembiter $2.50, for mem with hard bite. 
coo Chinrester $2.50, easy on your teeth. 


Buy Carburetor Yello- 






Trade Mark 
inlay on bits 


Each Yello-Bole is sealed at 





Bole where you see factory with this seal, so 
4 the Yello-Bole you'll have a sanitary pipe 
Honey-Girl sign. when you buy it. 
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Attorney General asked that Audisio’s 
parliamentary immunity be lifted so that 
he could be tried. The charge: stealing a 
gold watch and cigarette case from Mar- 
cello Petacci, Claretta’s brother. 


BRITAIN: 


The Export Gap 


Britain’s export drive, vital to national 
recovery and paid for by unparalleled 
austerity, began to show cracks last 
week, Total April exports fell to about 
$550,000,000—$90,000,000 under March 
and the lowest for seven months. Fred 
Vanderschmidt, chief of NEWSWEEK’s 
London bureau, cabled: 


Businessmen had predicted this turn- 


_ ing point for months, citing many fac- 


tors. The most important was the high 
price of British finished products, espe- 
cially consumer goods. For example, at 
the close of the annual British Industries 
Fair the sponsors issued a statement say- 
ing that both American and Canadian 
buyers had complained about the high 
prices of the wares displayed. 

Hidden Resistance: The frankest 
talking was done by Leonard Lord, head 
of Austin Motors, the biggest British 
postwar auto exporters. Lord said that, 
although his company had cut prices in 
America to rock bottom, the market had 
“simply dried up” now that American 
cars were readily available at reason- 
able prices. British motor-car exports to 
the United States in March fell to the 
pitifully small figure of 350. 

Lord put the major blame on two 
factors: the high price of raw materials 
to the British manufacturer and the “hid- 
den resistance” by organized British la 
bor to high-speed machine methods. Not 
long ago Austin had a brief strike be- 
cause the men objected to a new Amerti- 
can machine. They complained _ it 
wouldn’t let them get away for a cup of 
tea. Some unionists retorted that, if the 
British manufacturers wanted them to 
run the new American machines “all 
out,” they would have to pay American 
wage rates. But nobody disputed Lord's 
most telling point: “Prices must come 
down. If they do not, we are out in the 
world markets.” 

Other factors in the lagging sale of 
British consumer products in the face of 
increasing competition included _ back- 
ward design, inept salesmanship, and in 
some cases shoddy workmanship. But 
price remained the paramount factor. 
A recent comparative analysis of the 
Trinidad market, for example, showed 
that British washing machines were sell- 
ing for over $200, compared with $131 
for similar machines made in Canada. 

The critics concentrated on one devel- 
opment which prevents British prices 
from falling: Government long-term bulk 
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Sroudeil achieoment in Prckards 50 Years 


of fore car leadershi 


New Golden Anniversary Packard Custom Convertible. 160HP—127”" wheelbase. 





PRESENTING THE NEW 


Golden Anniversary 


Drive any one of the 14 new Golden Anniversary 
Packards .. . and then see if you can be content 
with any other car! 


For here’s a sleek, exclusive new beauty . . . 
backed by spectaculer performance such as you’ve 
never known. Smoother, quieter, more powerful 
performance—with gas economy that’s the sen- 
sation of the fine car field! 


Here’s the ultimate, too, in luxury comfort—in 
new, completely soundproofed interiors...cradled 
by Packard’s smoother-than-ever “limousine ride” 
New, richly-appointed interiors . . . kept fresh, and 


PACKARDS 


at automatic temperatures, by motordom’s most 
efficient heating and ventilating system! 


And quality workmanship? In every precision- 
finished detail, these Golden Anniversary models 
are the greatest ever to bear the Packard name. 


So make it a point to drive the new 135-HP 
Packard Eight .. . the new 150-HP Packard Super 


.:. or the incomparable 160-HP Packard Custom. 
Then—price them! 


You'll know then, for certain, that the time has 


arrived for you to be the man who owns the finest 
Packard ever built! 





STOP BLOOD CLOTS” 


WITH THE WORLD’S GREATEST LUBRICATION KNOWLEDGE 


CLEANER LIFE-LINES 
FOR YOUR MACHINES! 


Famous Socony-Vacuum 
Hydraulic Oils 
Again Improved 
* 

Backed by Skilled 
Engineering Service 
& 

For GREATER OUTPUT 
Rely on the BEST! 


From now on, the “heart” of your 
hydraulic machines—the oil pump—will 
be able to push new “blood”’ into ma- 
chine life-lines. Famous Gargoyle D.T.E. 
Oils—the oils that have set hydraulic per- 
formance standards for years—have been 
still further improved to protect against oxi- 
dation deposits (blood clots), rust and 
wear. They're available now in volume, 
backed by our 83 years’ lubrication ex- 
perience and skilled engineering service. 
Put them to work for longer machine 
life, more continuous production. 





SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO. 
GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


eye SOCONY-VACUUN 
DCONY VACUU 
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buying of metals has pegged the pri 
to the British manufacturer above 
falling American prices. The Londo: 
Economist revealed that lead, for ex- 
ample, was now being quoted at $400 
per ton in the United States, against the 
British price of $560. 

Serpent in Paradise: Most econo- 
mists in and out of the government agreed 
with Chancellor of the Exchequer Sir 
Stafford Cripps that it still wasn’t the 
time to devalue sterling. But many feared 
Cripps had a long-range phobia on the 
subject. Certainly, they said, if British 
exports continue to decline and a widen- 
ing import-export gap eats up sterling- 
area reserves, the only alternative to 
devaluation will be to cut industrial 
wages. 

As one private economist put it: “If 
American prices continue to fall, we 
won't be able to follow them down. Then 
we come to the monkey tricks of deval- 
uation, And beneath all of it lies what 
Keynes called ‘the serpent in our para- 
dise’-—unemployment.” 


On H.M. Beach 


King George VI, like his father before 
him, is a sailor-king. In the first world war 
he served during the Battle of Jutland on 
the battleship Collingwood, Last week 
the king had no ship of his own. The Ad- 
miralty condemned the 50-year-old royal 
yacht Victoria and Albert as unseaworthy. 
It regretfully added that there was no 
money to outfit another ship as a royal 
yacht, 


Cad 


An English judge last week commented 
on the case of a man who made passes at 
a girl who wore glasses—and not the kind 
of passes Dorothy Parker had in mind 
when she coined her celebrated bon mot. 
The judge, according to The London 
Evening News, said the conduct of a de- 
fendant was disgusting—“that any man 
could hit a girl who wears glasses is be- 
yond my comprehension.” 


Cheer for Tories 


Conservatives jubilantly counted votes 
in the municipal elections in England 
and Wales last week. The net gain of 
805 seats in 420 boroughs gave them con- 
trol of such industrial centers as Birming- 
ham and Newcastle. 

Some Conservatives predicted that if 
the trend continued they would recapture 
Parliament with a majority of 70 seats 
in the general election scheduled for 
next year, But cooler Tories warned that 
a local protest vote against scarcities and 
high taxes did not mean that the voters 
in a general election would turn out a 
government that distributes such benefits 
as free glasses and false teeth, 
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Princess and Pope 


Wearing a black-velvet evening cape, 
her head covered by a black-lace shawl 
that reached her waist, Princess Margaret 
sat in a gilt, red-upholstered chair beside 
Pope Pius’s desk, In English laced with 
Italian phrases, she answered the Pontiff’s 
questions about the health of her father 
King George and told him about her vaca- 
tion in Italy, Their “affable conversation” 
behind closed doors in the Pope’s person- 
al library lasted eighteen minutes. 

Thus last week the younger daughter 
of the temporal head of the Church of 
England was received by the head of the 
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Socialist, cried: “Who would benefit by 
the Home Secretary's beneficence? The 
gilded spivs, the buccaneers of the black 
market, with bulging purses to spend on 
indulgence every evening.” 

On the contrary, said Ede, it was 
simply that the present liquor regula- 
tions could not be enforced ‘and dis- 
couraged tourists. Then he scolded “my 
fellow abstainers”: “There are reason- 
able citizens in the country who can 
drink a certain amount of intoxicating 
liquor without doing any immediate 
harm to themselves, so far as I can see, 
or making a nuisance of themselves to 
their neighbors . . . The only ground 


Acme 


Princess Margaret tours the Vatican after an audience with Pope Pius 


Church of Rome. George V, Queen Mary, 
and Edward VII when he was Prince of 
Wales had been received by the Pope, but 
British Protestants were outraged anew. 
The Protestant Truth Society expressed 
“profound grief” that King George would 
not heed its prayers to forbid the visit, 
and the National Union of Protestants 
wired the king: “Many thousands of Your 
Majestv’s most loyal Protestant subjects 
are greatly incensed.” , 


One for the Road 


“A filthy idea, utterly antisocial and 
utterly indecent.” 

That was the reaction of Stephen 
Davies, a Socialist M.P. and a teetotaler, 
when Home Secretary James Chuter Ede 
last week asked the House of Commons 
to allow London restaurants and night 
clubs to sell liquor until 2 a.m. and to 
stay open until 2:30. They now must 
stop serving drinks at midnight or earli- 
er. James Hudson, another teetotaling 


for interference with anyone in the use 
of his leisure is an infringement of the 
liberties of someone else.” 

“But that person wants to drink until 
4 o'clock in the morning and you are 
stopping him at 2,” complained Hudson. 

“Precisely,” Ede acknowledged. “I am 
asking the House to come to the con- 
clusion that going on until 4 would be 
detrimental to his health and that we 
ought not to impose so severe a burden 
on the National Health Service as con- 
tinuation to such longer hours might 
entail.” The House laughed and ap- 
proved late drinking. 


BERLIN: 


Back to Normal 


Radios blared all day in Western Ber- 
lin. Housewives turned on their gas stoves 
whenever they wanted. Barricades van- 
ished from the streets. Food shops bulged 
with supplies of fresh potatoes, leeks, 
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Want to shut 


out dirt, noise, and sticky 


summer heat? 





Ask your Frigidaire Dealer about 


the new low prices on these easy-to-install 
Frigidaire Room Air Conditioners 


If you want to live and work in cool, 
clean, air conditioned comfort this sum- 
mer, you'll be interested in the remarkably 
efficient Frigidaire Room Air Conditioners 
now available at new low prices. The 
compact, quiet-running new Frigidaire 
unit shown above filters, dehumidifies, 
cools and circulates air. It can be quickly 
installed, plugged into any standard 
outlet—and the cost is amazingly low. 


__ Like all Frigidaire Room Conditioners 
it’s powered by the famous Meter-Miser, 





which thas set performance records for 
millions of Frigidaire products—carries 
its own special 5-Year Warranty. 


Your Frigidaire Dealer will be glad to 
survey your air conditioning needs — 
whether for these compact room units 
or a large central system. Find his name 
in Classified Phone Book, under “Air 
Conditioning” or “Refrigeration Equip- 
ment.” Or write Frigidaire Division of 
General Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. (In 
Canada, Leaside 12, Ont.) 


FRIGIDAIRE =~ 


Air Conditioning 


prices. 





Frigidaire Store - Type 
Conditioners are large- 
capacity air condition- 
ing systems, self-con- 
tained in a cabinet that 
requires less than 8 sq. 
ft. of floor space. Now 
available at new low 





Frigidaire Floor-Type Conditioners are 
designed for larger rooms and Offices. 
They use a remotely installed compressor 
and offer extremely quiet operation, 


Over 400 Frigidaire commercial refrigeration and air conditioning products 
most complete line in the industry 
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and cucumbers. Prices fell, in some cases 
by half, as black-marketeers unloaded 
eggs, oranges, and lemons. 

After eleven months of the most curious 
existence a big modern city has ever ex- 
perienced, Berlin was returning to normal 
this week—and getting over the hangover 
of celebrating the lifting of the blockade. 
On May 12, the first blockadeless day, 
both Communists and anti-Communists 
held mass rallies in tribute to the event. 
The City Assembly met and gave heartfelt 
cheers for Gen. Lucius D. Clay before his 
return this week to Washington and a 
hero’s reception in his own capital. 

Among the correspondents to drive 
from Helmstedt in the British zone to 
Berlin as the blockade lifted was John 
Thompson, chief of NeEwsweex’s Berlin 
bureau. He sends this account of a unique 
trip. 


Midnight Special: Scores of Allied 
cars, driven by some of the 100 corre- 
spondents and more than 100 Allied of- 
ficials who had descended upon Helm- 
stedt to see the blockade lifted, raced 
through the streets. The railway station 
was a chaos of looping telephone cables, 
radio trucks, and scrambling reporters. 

Half an hour before midnight 2,000 
wildly excited spectators massed about 
the British check point in the glare of 
ten 5,000-watt klieg lights and magne- 
sium flares. The Russians lifted their bar- 
rier at midnight, but it was several min- 
utes before the first jeep left the British 
check point. It took me five minutes to 
edge my car through the crowd. A Rus- 
sian officer merely glanced at my papers 
and then waved me through with a 
broad smile. 

During the two-hour drive to Berlin, 
under a brilliant full moon, I saw almost 
every half mile or mile small groups of 
Germans standing beside the Autobahn 
and on most of about 40 bridges which 
cross the highway. Almost all waved and 
cheered as I drove past and honked the 
horn. 

At the American check point, half mile 
west of Berlin, under more flashlights 
and magnesium flares, hundreds of cheer- 
ing and singing West Berliners held me 
up for ten minutes. Many waved 
Schnapps or wine bottles. One leaned 
through the window of the car and 
shoved a lilac into my trench coat. 


BIG FOUR: 
Opening Bids 


Last week workmen swarmed through 
the stately rooms of the Palais Rose on 
the Avenue Foch in Paris. This 50-year- 
old pink-marble replica of the Grand 
Trianon at Versailles had been turned 
over by its owner, the Duchess of Talley- 
rand, to the French Foreign Ministry. 
The antique furniture had been replaced 
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by chairs and tables more fitting for the 
fateful negotiations on the future of 
Germany. 

Philip C. Jessup, American Ambassa- 
dor at Large, and Charles E. Bohlen, 
State Department counselor, arrived in 
Paris May 13 for preliminary talks with 
French and British representatives. They 
brought with them an American plan for 
withdrawing occupation troops in Ger- 
many to three ports—the British to Ham- 
burg, the Americans to Bremen, and the 
Russians to Stettin. This scheme was 
first discussed in the State Department 
last fall. 

Then the idea was that the United 
States would spring the scheme if neces- 
sary in order to forestall at the Paris 





Krokodil wot veer 
How Russia sees Benelux, Schuman, 
Bevin, and the Atlantic Pact 


meeting of the United Nations a Russian 
proposal for the withdrawal of all occu- 
pation troops from Germany. Now it had 
been pulled out of a cubbyhole for similar 
use under similar circumstances at the 
Paris foreign ministers’ conference. The 
British brought with them a_ parallel 
plan. Under their proposal, the four 
occupation forces would be reduced to 
compact, highly mobile garrisons con- 
centrated in a few strategic centers or 
confined to special areas. 

The Russians were quick to see in the 
preliminary Paris talks the usual “gang- 
ing up” by the Atlantic Pact “bandits.” 
In an angry editorial, Izvestia, the official 
Soviet paper, said the Western Powers 
would be “ridiculous and naive” if they 
thought Russia would bow to a “Diktat.” 
The Soviet Press also assailed the new 
Bonn constitution for Western Germany, 
while Soviet-zone Germans elected mem- 
bers of the “All-German People’s Con- 
gress.” The congress in turn will ratify 
the Communist constitution for all of 
Germany. However, the Soviets also 
showed eagerness to revive trade between 
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CREDIT INSURANCE 





PROTECTED 


COMPANY A 


-»» while Company B Lost Heavily 


When a competitor discovered a process to make a 

better product to sell at a lower price, a metal manu- 
facturer failed. By coincidence, two suppliers — each .* 
creditors for over $50,000—had been contacted shortly 
before about American CreEpiT Insurance. 


COMPANY A took out an 
AMERICAN CREpIT Insurance 
policy, and soon after the 
failure, received a check 
for its claim. 


COMPANY B did not in- 
sure its receivables saying, 
“We only sell to million 
dollar accounts.” They re- 
ceived 42c on the dollar. 





How American Credit 
Insures Your Profits 
Against Credit Loss 


AMERICAN CREDIT insures your 
profits by guaranteeing payment 
of your accounts receivable .. . 
paying you when your customers 
can’t. Your policy.also enables you 
to get cash for past-due accounts. 
You may select coverage for all 
accounts ... a selected group... 
just one account. 


With customer payments slowing 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





down, it is now more important than 
ever for your company to insure 
its receivables. 


Your insurance program... 
designed to protect and conserve 
assets ...15 not complete unless it 
includes Credit Insurance. 

For information about AMERICAN 
Crepit Insurance, phone the 
AMERICAN CRrepit office in your 
city, or write AMERICAN CREDIT 
InpEeMNiITY Company or NEw York, 
Dept. 43, First National Bank 
Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


PRESIDENT 


AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 
my, oF New York € 
WEST. 1883 





GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


<= 
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the western and eastern zones, while 
London expected Moscow to make con- 
cessions on reparations. 
Significance-—- 

While Western diplomats in Paris pre- 
pared for the conference, British and 
American. experts made a long-range 
analysis of Soviet motives in calling it. 
Edward Weintal, Newsweex diplomatic 
correspondent, here gives a summary of 
this analysis, which Secretary of State 
Acheson and Foreign Secretary Bevin 
will take with them to Paris next week 
for basic guidance. 


Top Army officers, most diplomats sta- 
tioned in Germany, and some in Moscow 
incline to the belief that the Russians 
may have decided on a desperate gam- 
ble—a major capitulation in the hope 
of eventually salvaging some degree of 
influence over Germany through the 
mechanism of four-power control. These 
officials therefore expect the Russians to 
accept the extension of the Western- 
sponsored Bonn Constitution and of the 
occupation statute to the whole of Ger- 
many. 

However—most Washington officials do 
not believe a gamble of such magnitude 
lies in the Soviet character. They think 
it more likely that the Russians will 
counter the attraction of a free Western 
German government by repressive meas- 
ures in their own zone and will continue 
to maintain a grim hold on Eastern Ger- 
many, if only as an anti-Western barrier 
for Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

All officials unite in the belief that the 
imperative necessity of circumventing 





Ked Silver Sereen: T hese stills from the Soviet hit 
movie “Meeting on the Elbe” show the Russian 
version of American imperialism at work. At left, 
the hero, Major Kuzmin, scorns the efforts of an 
American senator to bribe him, saying: “We love 
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the American export licensing system is 
uppermost in Soviet minds. The volume 
of East-West European trade has gen- 
erally increased. Reports reaching the 
State Department stress that the im- 
possibility of obtaining key American 
products and machinery has retarded 
recovery throughout the Soviet system. 
These officials look for the Russians to 
demand the return to the Potsdam prin- 
ciples of treating Germany as an eco- 
nomic unit. 

The often-expressed theory that the 
Soviets may embark on a truce with the 
Western world during a period of “sta- 
bilization of capitalism” is dismissed by 
all authorities. The suggestion that the 
Russians are now preparing to reduce 
their commitments in Europe and enjoy 
the fruits of victory in the Far East is 
considered equally unrealistic. The re- 
sources and resourcefulness of the Krem- 
lin are not so small as to force it to limit 
expansion to one region at a time. 

Therefore, it is the consensus of ex- 
perts that at Paris the Russians will 
neither expect nor even seek a genuine 
German settlement. They will attempt to 
whittle down the American economic 
blockade by demanding an economically 
unified Germany. They will try to pre- 
vent Western Germany from being inte- 
grated into the Western political and eco- 
nomic system. They are expected to pro- 
pose outwardly reasonable offers which 
will fall just short of what the Western 
Powers can accept. This rejection of 
Soviet “reasonableness” will then be 
paraded in the full glare of publicity as 
the Western Powers insistence on hold- 
ing on to a divided Germany. 


MONACO: 


New Prince, New Problems 


A black flag flapped against the blue 
Mediterranean sky last week above the 
square turrets of a white castle overlook- 
ing the Baie des Anges. Prince Louis II, 
the 78-year-old ruler of the 6-square-mile 
principality of Monaco, had died, For one 
day the Casino at Monte Carlo was closed 
in mourning, But next day, as the prince’s 
body lay in a glass coffin in the ugly, 
hump-backed cathedral that had been 
built with profits from the gambling con- 
cession, the gold and stucco gaming 
rooms again rang with the click of roulette 
balls and the croupiers’ cries of “Faites 
vos jeux.” 

Prosperous Legend: Louis's death 
symbolized the passing of an era that had 
begun in 1861. Then a Franco-German 
promoter named Frangois Blanc bought 
the gambling concession for $340,000 
and organized the Société des Bains de 
Mer et du Cercle des Etrangers de Mona- 
co (Sea Bath and Foreigners Club of 
Monaco) to run the Casino. Monte Carlo 
amassed profits—and legends. There 
was the story about the beautiful girl in 
a sable coat who lost her last chip, took 
poison, and died at the table. When 
Casino doctors examined her, they found 
she was wearing nothing except the coat. 
And her identity was never learned, of 
course. Suicides were supposedly carried 
down secret passages in the 700-room 
Casino and dropped through cracks in 
the rocks to the sea below. 

The Monégasques were never permit- 
ted to patronize the Casino that they 





Sovfoto 
and respect the people of America, those people 
whom you do not love, Mr. Senator.” Right, an 
American officer attempts to undo Kuzmin with a 
seductive blond spy named Miss Sherwood-Collins. 
The clean-cut Russian officer resists temptation. 


©O Newsweek, May 23, 1949 
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this British beauty 
-- Only $1555* 


ALL THIS 
IN THE RAVE-ABLE, 
SAVE-ABLE MORRIS 


@ 35-40 miles per gallon 

© British Bulldog Morris Engine 
®@ Four forward speeds 

@ New Mono-Construction 

@ All seats within wheelbase 

@ New Lull-abye Ride 

@ New controlled ventilation 

@ Four-wheel hydraulic brakes 
@ Independent Torsion-Bar 
Front Suspension 

@ Double-acting shock-absorbers 


*convertible or sedan, 

fully equipped, duty and Federal taxes 
paid, landed U.S.A. port. Price 
subject to change without notice. 










Now in America?! 
The world’s biggest small-car buy! 
At last—the ideal car for today’s congested city-country 
driving! EASIER to park .. . EASIER to steer through 
traffic .. . EASIER to garage . . . EASIER to pay for and care 
for. Yet with all important engineering features of 
1949 cars—all the head-room and elbow-room you want— 
all the traditional British craftsmanship you expect. 
It’s the crowning achievement of Britain’s biggest 
motor-maker—William Morris, Lord Nuffield. 
SERVICE and SPARE PARTS in all leading cities. 
See your MORRIS dealer now! For booklet, write 
Nuffield Organization, 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, III. 


See the sensational new Morris Oxford, too. 











MOLMLLS 


WORLD’S BIGGEST MAKER OF SMALLER CARS 








To bring America better products 























as the entire industry produced ten years ago! 


OF ALL METALS, aluminum most effectively combines lightness, 
strength, beauty, economy, freedom from rust. 


That's why it’s in such demand for cooking utensils, appliances, 
building materials, furniture... plus thousands of other prod- 
ucts. That’s why it is now essential to more than 17,000 American 
enterprises, employing more than a million people. 

Helping to meet this demand, Permanente Metals produces 
more than one quarter of a billion pounds of Kaiser Aluminum 
a year. Almost as much as the entire industry produced a decade 
ago! 

Combining this vast production with standards of quality and 
dependability unsurpassed in the industry... Permanente Metals 


is now a key source of aluminum for American manufacturers. 
Permanente Products Co., 504 Kaiser Bldg., Oakland 12, Calif. 


Permanente Metals 


PRODUCERS OF 


Kaiser Aluminum 


A major producer in a growing industry 
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called their major industry. They were 
> prosperous and there were no taxes, In 
normal years the Casino grossed as much 
as $10,000,000. The state took 35 per 
cent of the profit. This, plus the income 
from the state tobacco monopoly and the 
sale of commemorative postage stamps, 
paid the country’s expenses. 

Prince Louis had little to do with the 
Casino. He preferred to sit in the clock 
tower of his castle, studying the history of 
his family, the Grimaldis, who have ruled 
Monaco for more than 650 years, The 
> week before his death Louis appointed as 
his successor his grandson, Prince Rainier 
III. The new prince, who will be 26 this 
month, fought with the Free French in 
Africa and favors fast American automo- 
biles, yachts, and gaiety. 

Depressed Reality: But Rainier 
faces problems that Monaco never 
dreamed of in the days when Queen Vic- 
toria denounced Monte Carlo as a “hotbed 
of turpitude.” The French, determined to 
clean up illegal currency trading and fer- 
ret out hidden Nazi and collaborationist 
capital, are unpleasantly insistent on a 
Frenchman for the Premiership, vacant 
since last year. 

Today the gamblers who show up 
when the Casino opens at 10 a.m. are 
elderly small-timers, playing cautiously 
for enough to pay their hotel bills. British 
: tourists, who made up more than half the 
] visitors before the war, can no longer af- 

| ford Monte Carlo, The Casino’s take per 
visitor has dropped from $50 to $15. The 
tradition of the viaticum—a return ticket 
and expense money—for players who have 
lost everything has had to be discon- 
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tinued. 
. RUSSIA: 
; Punch and Juicy Show 
% 


Last week Sergei Obraztsoff, the 


- founder and director of the Moscow Cen- , 
tral Puppet Theater, proudly announced f 
to a first-night audience that at last his rom 
puppets had also been brought into line 


with other theaters producing political 
plays. The puppet theater, he said; had a 
definite enemy now—American immorali- 


“Happy Landings” on landing gears of forged steel 
parts! Forged steel, and only forged steel, has the tough- - 








ty and vulgarity, Obraztsoffs opening | ness to take the full shock of fast landings—on bumpy 
rs. ; ‘ b . 
lif. j speech was followed by the presentation fields—in subzero weather ... and yet be light enough for use on high 
of a puppet play entitled “To the Rustling speed planes. 


of Your Eyelashes.” According to reports 
from Moscow, it promises to be the most 
popular of the political plays now appear- 
ing on the Soviet stage. 

The show opens with a display of forth- 
coming motion-picture releases by Wolf 
& Co, of Hollywood, U.S.A. “Death in the 
Toilet Bowl,” “The Seven Dreams of the ; 

” “Virginity Restored,” and KROPP FORGE Company 


p Four Maniacs, 
: The Coffin” lead the list of future attrac- 5301 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, III. 


Forged steel is steel at its best... and Kropp forgings are forgings at 
their best. That’s why they are selected for vital parts of so many of 
America’s finest planes ... trains ... motor cars... machine tools... 
agricultural, construction and oil field machinery. Our complete drop, 
hammer and upset facilities are at your service. We will be glad to 
quote on your forging needs. 





tions, 


_ Next the brilliantly colored puppets Are you receiving “FORGINGS”, . . . the KROPP publication 
jerk onto the stage. The Wolf & Co. di- for industry? If you want to keep current on forging facts, send 
rector, a Mr, Jackal, is seen casting his us your name and address and ask for "FORGINGS”. 


Newsweek, May 23, 1949 
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China: The Communists Make Plans 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


NE of the basic questions for the 
QO future of all the world is what 
the Communists in China intend to 
make out of their victory. For some 
twenty years Mao Tse-tung and his 
followers have lived in virtual isola- 
tion, applying their Marxist-Leninist 
ideology almost exclusively to land 
and social reforms in the 
peasant districts under their 
control, 

Their problems were pica- 
yune compared with those 
which they now face as the 
Red armies take over the 
cities, the factories, and the 
mines which supplement ag- 
riculture to make up the real 
and potential wealth of the 
country. Do they have a 
plan for the mammoth job ahead? 

The answer seems to be that they 
do. The skeleton framework for what 
might be called the First Fifteen-Year 
Plan now has been described by one 
of the leading Communist economic 
thinkers. He is Jen Pi-shih, a member 
of the party Central Executive Com- 
mittee and Politburo and the man who 
has been in charge of finances and 
taxes. Jen’s report was made last 
month to a Peiping meeting of the 
New Democratic Youth League. The 
purpose was to tell the young people 
of China what the future holds for 
them. What it holds is industrializa- 
tion of the country. ; 

“To make -China wholly independ- 
ent economically,” Jen said, “not only 
must efforts be made to restore the 
[war] damaged industries within three 
to five years, but also industry must 
be raised in a planned manner from 
about 10 per cent of China’s economy 
to 30 or 40 per cent within ten to 
fifteen years. This is to turn China 
into a country with a considerably 
powerful machine-making industry to 
produce the necessary machines, cars, 
and vessels for developing factories, 
mines, and communications.” 


HE accent on state planning and 

the special emphasis on need for 
machine tools to create national in- 
dustry sound like Moscow translated 
into Chinese. Jen, however, said that 
his country would outdo the teacher: 
“Although the heritage handed down 
by the old [Chinese] society is poor 





and backward, there are grounds for 
believing that China’s economic con- 
struction will be swifter than that of 
the Soviet Union after the great Octo- 
ber Revolution . . .” 

Jen also put clearly what observers 
on the spot had suspected: As the Com- 
munist armies absorb more cities, the 
whole focal point of the rev- 
olution is shifting. “The new 
period has begun of work- 
ing from the cities to the 
countryside and of leading 
the countryside from the 
cities.” This theory already 
is being put into general 
practice. Behind Commu- 
nist lines party organization 
of trade unions is already 
going on energetically. 

An interesting feature is the appear- 
ance of Li Li-san as vice president and 
organizer for the All-China Federation 
of Labor. Some twenty years ago Li 
wanted to base Chinese Communism 
on the working class while Mao pre- 
ferred the peasants. Li lost and fled 
to Moscow. He reappeared in Moscow 
a couple of years ago, but a May Day 
speech at Peiping was his first re- 
appearance in his old role. 


Ao’s orders to the Red armies to 
M respect foreign property already 
had given the hint that foreign help 
would not be excluded from the 
industrialization. Jen said that while 
those things already nationalized by 
the Kuomintang—mainly railways, 
mines, and some banks—would be 
taken over by the Communist state, 
private enterprises which are “bene- 
ficial to national economy” could 
continue during the development pe- 
riod. He also said that farming must 
be stepped up “because agricultural 
products are needed to exchange for 
machinery .. .” 

That is the plan, Perhaps it is am- 
bitious to the point of being grandiose. 
But once before—in the case of the 
Soviet Union—the outside world un- 
derestimated the ability of a Commu- 
nist dictatorship to industrialize a 
backward country. Jen has made it 
clear that foreign aid will not be ex- 
cluded. But he made it equally plain 
that the inclusion is only a stopgap, 
with complete economic independence 
as the fifteen-year goal. 
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mistress Ellen Ley in the role of Carmen. 
Miss Ley is sent first to the Soviet Union 
for training as an anti-Soviet spy and sub- 
sequently assigned to duty in the United 
States. Her assignment is to seduce Amer- 
ican trade-union men. Miss Ley seems to 
be doing rather well until the leading man 
accuses her of immorality with a Negro 
barman. 

She loses her job and is replaced by 
“Happy Blonde,” who insists that her own 
boy friend Johnny should replace the 
leading man. He does and is killed by the 
bull in a rehearsal of the toreador scene. 
On a roof garden, Mr. Jackal, who had 
since tired of Miss Ley, starts pressing his 
affections on Happy Blonde. But justice 
finally triumphs. Mr. Jackal is beaten up 
by Johnny’s four brothers—though not be- 
fore a roof-garden waiter reveals that the 
Negro barman lynched that afternoon 
merely slapped the back of a woman 
whose drink went down the wrong way. 


Genopurge 


A Western diplomat who returned from 
Moscow last week gave NEWSWEEK'S 
Washington bureau the following account 
of the latest developments in the Soviet 
campaign against the Jews: 

“The drive against ‘homeless cosmo- 
politans—the subtle Soviet synonym for 
Jews—has terminated with an abruptness 
unusual even under the Soviet dictator- 
ship. In the Soviet press cosmopolitanism 
is no longer homeless; it is now referred to 
merely as a ‘weapon of international re- 
action.’ It seems obvious to diplomats 
stationed in Moscow that foreign reaction 
against Soviet anti-semitism, at a time 
when the Russians were attempting to in- 
fluence other intellectuals through the so- 
called peace congresses, was responsible 
for the suspension. 

“However, the drive to eliminate the 
Jews from literary and artistic activities 
continues unabated—though without fan- 
fare. The recently published list of Stalin 
prizewinners provides convincing evi- 
dence of the nature of the campaign. In 
literature and art, a field in which Rus- 
sian Jews have been traditionally ac- 
tive, only nine of 241 awards were given 
to Jews. In the field of science Jews were 
given six out of 37 awards. But the long 
list of 760 prizewinners in industrial and 
technical development contains as many 
as 83 obviously Jewish names.” 

This breakdown, coupled with well- 
substantiated reports that Jews are being 
gradually eliminated from party propa- 
ganda positions and especially from the 
so-called Agitprop units, led NEwswEEx 's 
informant to conclude that, though So- 
viet Jews may enjoy opportunities in in- 
dustrial and technical fields, they will be 
driven out of art and literature as ruth- 
lessly as they have already been elimi- 
nated from positions of influence in na- 
tional defense and foreign affairs. 


Newsweek, May 23, 1949 | 
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LABOR: 


Head Cracking at Asbestos 


The violence subsided last week, but 
the bitterness lingered. No end was in 
sight for the strike of some 5,000 Canadi- 
an asbestos workers, now dragging into 
its fourth month. The men had walked out 
on Feb, 18 to back demands for a wage 
increase of 15 cents an hour and other 
concessions, Their strike has halted about 
60 per cent of the world’s asbestos pro- 
duction, The strikers are affiliated with 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labor. Approximately half of them 
work for the Canadian Johns-Manville 
Co. in Asbestos, Que. 

As the strike deadlock continued, the 
company announced that it intended to 
resume operations, On May 5 the strikers 
suppressed the 50 police on duty in 
Asbestos, took over the town, and set up 
road blocks (gravel trucks guarded by 
pickets armed with clubs and stones) to 
keep out les scabs. When a handful of 
police tried to enter the town, their cars 
were overturned and they were beaten up. 

Next day a flying column of police 
cars moved on Asbestos. Warned in ad- 
vance, the strikers removed their barri- 
cades, and the police came in without 
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Asbestos strikers on the barricades upset police cars, then the police upset the strikers 


opposition. The Riot Act was read and a 
roundup of strikers began. Most of them 
came quietly. When they fought back, 
the police did some headcracking of 
their own. Several of the strikers were 
seized in the basement of Ste. Aimé’s 
Church, which is used as union head- 
quarters, 

Officially the Catholic Church is not 
supporting the strikers. But the local 
priest, the Rev. L. P. Camirand, is their 
chaplain and open leader. Father Cami- 
rand is said to be a leader of a group of 
socially minded priests known as “the 
Modernists.” People who have heard 
him at meetings say he talks about the 
“struggle of the proletariat” and “the 
working-class struggle for freedom.” 
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Lewis Brown, chairman of the board of 
Canadian Johns-Manville, blamed the 
strike on the union’s attempt “to take over 
management rights.” He threatened last 
week to halt further expansion at Asbestos 
and to “develop a very large new asbestos 
deposit located elsewhere in Canada, out- 


side Quebec.” 


CAMPAIGN: 


Megaphones for Three 


Leaders of the Conservative and Lib- 
eral Parties were crossing each other's 
tracks in the Maritime Provinces last 
week. The general election campaign was 
speeding up. 

George Drew, aggressive new chief- 
tain of the Progressive Conservatives, 
opened in Ottawa with blasts at the 
socialistic Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation as “Liberals in a hurry” and 
at the Liberals as “Socialists in low gear.” 
Then he moved across Prince Edward 
Island into Newfoundland. This was 


virgin territory for a vote hunter. New- 
foundland, formerly a British colony, had 
only just become a Canadian province. 
No Newfoundlander had ever voted in a. 
Canadian election. 

Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent paid 


cote 


a tearfully nostalgic visit to his home 
town of Compton, Que., then carried the 
defense of his Liberal government into 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 

In the meantime the busiest man in 
the campaign was Jules Castonguay, 
chief electoral officer. The candidates 
only had to persuade voters. He had to 
find them. In Canada this is no mere 
matter of ringing doorbells. Little groups 
of voters are scattered all over the north- 
ern wilderness. Castonguay’s men will 
have to use planes, motor boats, dog 
teams, and pack horses to register all 
8,000,000 of them. A special problem: 
the new riding of Yukon-Mackenzie, 
which has a population of 12,000 spread 
over 500,000 square miles, 


TRADE: 


Toronto Mecca 


In the ancient world “merchant 
princes” and the “Honorable of the 
Earth” used to get together periodically 
to exchange merchandise. Business was 
brisk in silver and precious stones, oil 
and balm, cassia and calamus, as well 
as purple cloth and goats. 

These gatherings were the ancestors 
of the great modern European trade 
fairs in such cities as Leipzig, Milan, 
Utrecht, London, and Birmingham. But 
it was not until last year that a fair of 
this kind was held in North America. 
The first Canadian International Trade 
Fair in Toronto last spring was so suc- 
cessful that it is being repeated this 
year, May 30 to June 10; 150,000 invita- 
tions have been sent out. 

Once again the fair will be strictly 
business, with the public admitted only 
on special occasions. This week busi- 
nessmen from all over the world are ar- 
riving in Toronto; in 1948 actual or 
prospective buyers came from 70 coun- 
tries. Wandering through the aisles of 
the three great buildings of the Ca- 
nadian National Exhibition, they will be 
able to examine samples of the wares 





International Photos 


of 1,400-odd firms from 35 countries, 
with Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia rep- 
resenting the lands behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. And they will be’ able to complete 
deals on the spot. 

Last year 60 per cent of the firms rep- 
resented were Canadian, 40 per cent for- 
eign; this year the ratio is reversed. The 
United States Government is showing its 
interest in the Toronto Fair by sending 
Commerce Secretary Charles Sawyer to 
open it. There is talk of similar fairs 
in several American cities. Some en- 
thusiasts foresee an eventual circuit of 
trade fairs across the continent. Their 
objective: encouragement of interna- 
tional trade by bringing buyers and 
sellers conveniently together. 


Newsweek, May 23, 1949 
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PRESTOMATIC FLUID DRIVE* TRANSMISSION 


*gyrol Fluid Drive 


It’s your kind of car . . , created with common sense and imagination in engineering. There’s 
more for your money in performance. Smoother, faster acceleration from our high 
compression Spitfire engine. The greatest driving advance of all—Prestomatic Fluid Drive 

Transmission. Softer, smoother Safety-Level-Ride. Exclusive Safety-Rim 
wheels! Safeguard Hydraulic Brakes, Cyclebonded Brake Linings. Waterproof Ignition 
System! More headroom, legroom, and shoulder room. Wider chair-height seats. New well- | 7 
bred beauty. It’s the best car value in our 25-year history for safety, comfort, 
convenience and performance. See it . . . drive it! 
AGAIN YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER 
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New Chrysler 

















3,167 FT. 





This tops them all! 


Huge coal slope belt is newest engineering wonder 


LEANING TOWER 
OF PISA—180 FEET 


Monuments of engineering skill 
are the famed structures pictured 
above — each the tallest of its kind 
and justly ranked among the man- 
made wonders of the world. Yet all 
are eclipsed in height by the latest 
marvel in single-flight slope-belt 
lifts engineered by the G.T.M. — 
Gbodyegy Technical Man. 


Slope belts are inclined con- 
veyors used to lift coal and ore 
from the depths of mines to the 
surface in continuous flow. Until 
recently the maximum vertical lift 
possible with a single belt was 250 
feet. Then the G.T.M. developed a 
belt bodied with steel cables of such 
superlative strength that single- 
flight conveyors have since been 
climbing to epic heights. 


AT ALL TIMES 


Newest ‘‘world’s highest” is a 
Goodyear Compass Steel Cable belt, 
just installed in an Illinois coal 
mine, with a monumental lift of 
862 feet — more than three times 
higher than the former limit! This 
monster belt is a single loop of 
rubber and steel, 42 inches wide 
and 6,800 feet in circumference, 
weighing 174,000 pounds. It de- 
livers 1,200 tons of coal per hour 
at the tipple—20 tons every minute. 


Advantages of single belts over 


*% We think you'll like 


100 TONS OF COAL RIDE ON BELT 
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multiple-flight conveyors are many. || stallati 


They eliminate the nuisance and 
hazards of transfers in the slope. 
They do away with offset slopes — 
material flows in uninterrupted 
stream from mine level to tipple. 
Big single belts have a much greater 
life-expectancy than shorter, mul- 


tiple-belt flights. All this means 


lower operating cost and more ° 


profitable output. 


Bigger belts coming. Just as this 
belt succeeds another Goodyear in- 
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WASHINGTON 
MONUMENT—555 FEET 


REAT PYRAMID 
OF CHEOPS—450 FEET 











‘stallation as the “world’s highest 
escalator,” tomorrow even this 
record-breaker will probably be 
topped. For Goodyear’s patented 
Compass Steel Cable construction 
makes possible single-belt lifts as 
|high as 1,500 feet — almost twice 
the height of this mammoth Illinois 
installation. 


To find out how much conveyoriza- 
tion would cut your mining costs, 
write the G:T. M., Goodyear, 
Akron 16, Ohio. 
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GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


@-Specified 
COMPASS 550 STEEL CABLE BELT 
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Single plane of steel-cable load ° 
carriers. All cables flex around Two-ply 
pulleys on same igeloliE Melale Mela; Tel slats envelope | 
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and corrosion by thick sheath 
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Compass—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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of all you’ve wanted most! 


The amazing and exclusive New Hudson “step-down” design is the 

key, not to just one or two “features"’, but to overwhelming advan- 

tages in beauty, room, ride, performance and safety obtainable 
only in this entirely new type of motor car! 


NCE you drive the gorgeous, low- 

built New Hudson, it’s easy to 
forget vague promises of just a little 
“more” of this or that! 


Here, in one magnificent automobile, 
is thrilling proof that the lower a car 
can be’ built, the more graceful its 
lines can be made. the better it will 
ride and perform, the more surely it 
will handle and the safer it will be! 


Incidentally, all makers now claim 
their cars are “Jower”. But the New 
Hudson i# not just “lower” It’s the 
lowest-built car on the highway! Yet, 
thanks to “step-down” design, Hud- 
son has amazing head room and full 
road clearance! 


Here is not just a “more” beautiful 
car, but the perfectly proportioned, 
wonderfully symmetrical car millions 
vote America’s most beautiful. That’s 
“step-down” design! 

Here is not just: a “roomier” car, but 
a car with the most seating room in 
any mass-produced automobile built 
today! “Step-down” design again! 


Here is not just a “more” hug-the- 
road ride. The New Hudson has the 
most stability in motion you've ever 
experienced in an automobile, because 
it has the lowest center of gravity in 
any American car! And that’s “step- 
down” design! 


And here is not just “more” perform- 
ance. Hudson brings you two great 


engines—the all-new, high-compression 
Super-Six—America’s most powerful 
Six—or the masterful Super-Eight, 
the basic power plant for Hudson-built 
cars that hold the most official AAA 
records in the book! 


What’s more, only Hudson provides 
exclusive features, such as chrome- 


alloy motor block, that contribute so ° 


much to low upkeep costs. 


Your Hudson dealer has one of these 
great cars awaiting you for a trial 
drive. Won’t you see him right away? 


* * * 


HUDSON BRINGS YOU ALL THESE PLUS 
FEATURES: Automatic gear shifting with 
Drive-Master Transmission** . . . 121-h.p. 
high-compression Super-Six Engine, or mas- 
terful 128-h.p Super-Eight . . . Center-Point 
Steering . . Triple-Safe Brakes . . . Full- 
View Curved Windshield . . » Super-Cushion 
Tires . . . Safety-Type Rims . . . Weather- 
Control Heater-Conditioned-Air System**. 
**Optional at slight extra cost. 





























New Hudson 


HUDSON DESIGN OTHER CARS 


Hudson’s “step-down” zone (at “A”, above 
left) permits a lower center of gravity for greater 
safety, improved roadability, smoother ride; pro- 
vides amazing head room, far more seat room; 
allows a low, streamlined silhouette—full road 
clearance. 


All other cars have floor on top of frame (see 
“B”, above right) so they fail to utilize vital 
space between frame members. Result is a higher 
center of gravity and either a high roof line or 
insufficient head room. Seats are also narrower. 





ONLY CAR WITH THE STEP 


Eight body styles in Super Series\and Commodore Custom Series. Ten rich body colors. 
Two snecial colors, five two-tone combinations—white sidewall tires—at extra cost. 


——, DOWN DESIGN 
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Ike: He stumped the expert 


Finesse: Bridge champion Ety CutL- 
BERTSON admitted that he had been 
trounced at his own game by tyros Gen. 
Dwicut D, E1sENHOWER and: Chief Jus- 
tice Frep M. Vinson. Eisenhower's 
bridge playing, according to Culbertson, 
is “like his military strategy—classic, 
sound, with occasional flashes of bril- 
liance, Vinson’s strategy is like his deci- 
sions—careful, deeply thought out. He 
uses a judicial approach.” Culbertson’s 
partner, Maj. Gen. A. M. GrRUENTHER, 
staff director of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
is “the best player in the Army.” 


Tapped: Turning down bids from Skull 
and Bones, and Scroll.and Key, both ex- 
clusive senior societies at Yale, Negro 
football captain Levi JACKSON was tapped 
for and accepted membership in Ber- 
zelius, a third senior society formed in 
1848. The son of GEorGE WASHINGTON 
JAcKson, a steward at the Yale Faculty 
Club for 30 years, Levi has been an out- 
standing football player and good scholar. 


Run Home: With the score at 14-14 in 
the eighth inning of a softball game be- 
tween prisoners in the Plymouth, Mass. 
jail, an inmate hit a homer over the 15- 
foot steel fence in left field. A guard, 
RoBeERT Woopwapp, incautiously opened 
the gate so a player could retrieve the 
ball. He was knocked down by four 
players who escaped. All were recap- 
tured within three days. 


Ne Stogies: Lt. Gen. Curtis LEMay, 
tough, stocky, and black-haired chief of 
the Strategic Air Command, was rarely 
seen without a cigar clamped between his 
teeth. Last week he disclosed he had 
given up the cigars (usually Belindas at 
50 cents apiece) because of a stomach 
disorder. “I chewed them, more than 
anything,” LeMay grumbled regretfully. 


Newsweek, May 23). 1949 





IN PASSING 


J. L. Paragon: United Mine Workers 
president Jonn L. Lewis is “one of the 
most affable, big-hearted men on the 
American scene,” according to the new 
official biography issued at UMW head- 
quarters. “In private life Mr. Lewis is 
by no means the gruff sourpuss that many 
cartoonists and writers . . . depict . . 
His broad shoulders and sculptured fea- 
tures with the famous eyebrows make 
him appear most imposing. He dresses 
immaculately, feels at home with children 
and knows how to please them... A 
quick and shrewd thinker, Lewis is a 
master of the right phrase.” 


Leyalty? Rep. W. StTeriinc COLE, 
New York Republican, called it a “very 
strange and incredible occurrence” that 
Hans Freistapt, self-admitted Com- 
munist of 23, had won a $1,600 fellow- 
ship from the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. The AEC, admitting that no loyalty 
check was required, said that to make 
one for “nonsecret” study “would grossly 
menace freedom of inquiry and educa- 
tion.” Freistadt, Austrian-born but natu- 
ralized in 1944, insisted: “I consider my- 
self a loyal citizen .. .” 


Mystery Seourge: Mrs. Lou GEnnic, 
widow of the New York Yankee “Iron 
Man” first baseman, pleaded with Con- 
gress to establish a national multiple- 
sclerosis institute to help find a cure for 
the ailment that killed her husband. “I 
am not an expert,” Mrs. Gehrig said, de- 
scribing the progress of the disease, “but 
it is a tragic fact that my testimony on 
this subject is almost as authoritative as 
that of any doctor in the land.” 
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Kyra Shirk: Moscow might listen 


Volunteer: Kyra Petrovskaya had 
been an actress in the Moscow Theater. 
In 1946 she married Elliot Shirk, a Red 
Cross official in Moscow. Now in the 
United States, she walked into the New 
York offices of the Voice of America and 
announced: “I'd like to tell the people 
of Russia the truth about the United 
States . . . This is paradise.” 


Short and Veep: The problem of what 
to call the Vice President doesn’t bother 
that gentleman at all. Vice President AL- 
BEN BARKLEY suggested “Veep.” “That's 
what my children call me, anyway,” he 
explained. “That’s not a bad name, is it?” 





International 
Comparison Shopper? To see “how my work stacks up against the 
real thing,” fashion designer Gilbert Adrian—who paints African 
scenes on the side—went on a safari last March with his wife 
Janet Gaynor. His verdict, on returning to New York: It stacked. 
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Food Makes College Man 


Contrary to his mother’s worst ex- 
pectations, the college freshman does not 
live on candy bars and soft drinks. His 
average intake of sweets amounts to the 
equivalent of two candy bars a week; his 
average consumption of carbonated bev- 
erages is approximately three glasses 
weekly. 

Of all the foods served him, liver is the 
most disliked. He doesn’t care much for 
spinach, but he’ll eat it any time in pref- 
erence to broccoli or asparagus, 

These and other eating habits of 595 
college freshmen, reported last week in 
the Journal of the American Dietetic As- 
sociation, show that on the whole the 
college student is well fed. Nearly two- 
thirds of the freshmen included in the 
survey, conducted by Drs. Clara B. 
Young and Clara A. Storvick of the 
Oregon State College, had a fair diet; 19 
per cent had a good diet, and only 17 per 
cent ate poorly. 

The college boys ate more nourishing 
meals than did the girls. The boys ate 
better if they took their meals in a board- 
inghouse than in a private home. The 
girls, on the other hand, ate better in a 
home. 

Nearly one-fourth of the students were 
breakfast skippers, the doctors found. Al- 
though 76 per cent ate breakfast every 
day, 15 per cent took only one to six 
breakfasts a week, and 9 per cent did not 
bother with breakfast at all. 

In general, the students who skipped 
breakfast had a poorer diet than those 
who ate the morning meal. Of the 452 
who started the day with nourishing food, 
22 per cent had a good diet and only 14 
per cent a poor diet; the rest were re- 
garded as “fair.” Of those who skipped 
breakfast, 43 per cent had a poor diet and 
only 4 per cent a good diet. 


Electrical Cancer Testing 


The electrical activity of the human 
body is one of the medical researcher’s 
most reliable instruments. By measuring 
this activity, doctors can record electro- 
cardiograms of the heart and electroen- 
cephalograms (brain waves) of the head. 
More recently, the principle of measuring 
electrical activity has been used to detect 
certain kinds of cancer. 

The new technique, announced last 
week by Drs. Harold S. Burr of Yale 
*University and Louis Langman of New 
York University College of Medicine, is 
based on the idea that healthy or non- 
malignant tissue in the body must have 
different electrical activity than the can- 
cerous or malignant tissue. Tests are 
made with specially designed equipment 
using a microvoltmeter. On one side are 
the electrodes which are attached to the 
patient’s abdomen; on the other side 
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is a photoelectric recorder (see picture). 

In the first experiments with animals 
the doctors found that in healthy tissue 
the needle swung to the positive side; in 
malignant tissue fhere was a negative 
reading. Actual tests with patients were 
then conducted by Dr. Langman at 
Bellevue Hospital, New York. Results on 
positive readings were particularly suc- 
cessful. Of 353 women who had a posi- 
tive reaction, indicating no cancer, it 
was proved by other methods that 289, 
or 81.9 per cent, definitely did not have 
cancer. In other words, the electrical test 
was accurate in 289 out of 353 cases, a 
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Langman, Burr, and recorder 


percentage higher than any other com- 
parative cancer-detection test known. 

Of 75 female patients with cancer of 
the genital tract, 74 (98.7 per cent) 
showed consistently electronegative read- 
ings. 

All negative readings did not mean 
that the patients had cancer, the doctors 
explained. Under certain conditions, such 
as pregnancy, ovarian cysts, and fibroid 
tumors, the electrical reading was af- 
fected. But a negative reading warns the 
doctor that a more complete examination 
should be made. In many cases, the doc- 
tors reported, the test uncovered cancer 
in its early stages in patients who had no 
knowledge of their condition. 

So far, the new technique has been 
used only on women patients to detect 
cancer of the genital tract. The doctors 
now plan to extend their research to 
cancers of other parts of the body. 


Death From Dirty Air 


Each year in Chicago, at least 700 
deaths from cancer of the lungs, pneu- 
monia, and pulmonary tuberculosis can 
be traced to the respiratory hazard of liv- 
ing in the city’s dirtier districts, 

This startling conclusion, based on a 


study of Chicago, as well as Detroit, Cin- 
cinnati, Atlanta, Pittsburgh, and Nash- 
ville, Tenn., was reported last week in 
Occupational Medicine, a journal pub- 
lished by the American Medical Associa- 
tion, The scientists who made the survey 
were Drs, Clarence A. Mills and Marjorie 
Mills-Porter of the University of Cincin- 
nati. 

Chicago death rates of white men were 
found to be four times higher for respira- 
tory-tract cancer, thirteen times higher for 
pneumonia, and thirteen times higher for 
pulmonary tuberculosis in the section of 
the city with the more densely polluted 
air than in the section with the cleanest 
air. Death rates for all diseases in Detroit, 
Cincinnati, and Atlanta, and for pneu- 
monia and tuberculosis in Pittsburgh and 
Nashville, showed substantial rises in 
areas with polluted air over those with 
clean air, Statistics on death rates from 
lung cancer were not completed for Pitts- 
burgh and Nashville. 

Although the study dealt only with per- 
sons who had died from disease, the doc- 
tors significantly reported: “There is every 
reason to believe that nonfatal respiratory 
troubles are involved to an equal degree 
—but no statistics are available to prove 
the point.” 

The Sooty Loop: In the Chicago sur- 
vey, the Loop area was rated the dirtiest 
in the city because of its monthly winter 
sootfall of 160 tons per square mile. The 
Loop death rates per 100,000 white male 
population were 323 for pneumonia, 
368.1 for pulmonary tuberculosis, and 
78.1 for lung cancer. 

Rates for the Belmont Cragin section, 
which had an average monthly winter 
sootfall of 11 tons per square mile, were 
23.8, 26.6, and 15.9. This area was rated 
as the cleanest of Chicago’s 22 sections. 

Men suffer more than women from ef- 
fects of air pollution, the studies show. 
In Chicago, for example, the rise in death 
rates for pneumonia and_ tuberculosis 
from districts with clean air to those with 
polluted air is ten times greater for men 
than for women. 

“These differences in hazards to men 
and women indicate that air pollution is 
much more important in causing death in 
dirty areas than are economic, housing, 
and nutritional conditions,” the doctors 
concluded, 


Insulin Sub-Shock 


A 25-year-old unmarried woman with 
a history of severe frustration suffered 
another bitter blow when jilted by her 
fiancé on his return from overseas duty. 
Overcome by this series of - psychic 
wounds, the woman succumbed to a 
schizophrenic psychosis, marked by deep 
depression, emotional insecurity, preoccu- 
pation, and withdrawal from reality. 

Hospitalization, electric-shock _ treat- 
ment, and psychotherapy brought tempo- 
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rary relief, but little permanent headway 
was made. Gradually the woman became 
more depressed and withdrawn. Her 
parents refused to allow further electric- 
shock treatments and hospitalization. 

Insulin at Home: Treatment of 
mental illness of this severity usually re- 
quires a hospital setting. But in this in- 
stance Dr. Newman Cohen of the Boston 
State Hospital agreed to handle the case 
at home. Insulin sub-shock therapy—a 
less drastic procedure than insulin shock— 
was tried with good results. When the 
patient was well enough, psychotherapy 
was started. At the end of nine weeks, 
the woman had gained 14 pounds. Grad- 
ually she became more objective, con- 
tented, and emotionally stable. Now she 
is entirely well and happily engaged in 
her work as a dressmaker. “She has 
never been so well in her life,” remarked 
a member of her family. 

This is one of the 26 mental cases re- 
ported last week by Dr. Cohen in the 
New England Journal of Medicine, in 
which home treatment with insulin sub- 
coma was substituted for hospitalization. 
All but one of the group showed improve- 
ment, and seventeen were restored to 
their pre-morbid state. 

Insulin sub-coma is similar to the first 
phase of the regular insulin-shock treat- 
ment, Dr. Cohen explained. After fasting 
for from four to twelve hours, the patient 
is given 5 to 15 units of insulin by deep 
intramuscular injection. He does not go 
into actual shock. A mild reaction, ac- 
companied by lassitude, increased per- 
spiration, hunger, thirst, and sleepiness, 
is produced. Real shock reactions are 
then avoided by giving the patient su- 
gared fruit juice and a meal rich in car- 
bohydrates. 

Then Psychotherapy: When the 
treatment is finished, the patient is 
usually relaxed and well enough for psy- 
chotherapy. Treatments are given six 
times a week for as long as needed. When 
administered by a skillful doctor, insulin 
sub-coma is relatively safe. Patients given 
as many as 100 or more treatments show 
no evidence of mental deterioration. 

The psychological effect of the home 
treatment is universally good. The pa- 
tient is spared the hospital atmosphere 
with its locked doors and. barred win- 
dows. His physical condition improves; 
his anxiety and tension are relieved. As 
soon as a treatment is finished, he is alert 
and amenable to psychotherapy. 

However, the suicide hazard may pre- 
sent a serious problem in home manage- 
ment of a mental patient, Dr. Cohen 
warns. If the urge to self-destruction is 
overwhelming, the patient should be hos- 
pitalized. And home treatment should 
never be attempted if there is a clash of 
personalities in the home or if the pa- 
tient’s relatives show a lack of under- 


standing of the doctor’s treatment pro- 
gram. 
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Keystone photos 


Therapy Down Under: To lighten the nurse's tasks, E. O. Cart- 
wright, engineer, of the Austin Hospital, Melbourne, Australia, has 
invented three ingenious hospital devices: Picture (1) a patient 
lifter with an expanding pulley operates on the hydraulic car-rais- 
ing principle; (2) mounted on wheels, the steel framework supports 
adjustable canvas straps to be slipped under the patient. (3) A cot 
with an elevating bottom operated by a simple spring mechanism 
(4) raises the young patient to a convenient nursing level. (5) A 
hoist-bath with a platform that can be raised or lowered (6) 
for non-ambulatory patients who cannot be bathed in ordinary 
tubs. Cartwright previously invented a water-powered iron lung. 
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New Moon? 


For more than a century the planet 
Neptune was known to have but one 
moon to swing around its orbit. Called 
Triton, the solitary mass was similar in 
size to the earth’s own moon. Last week 
Dr. Gerard P. Kuiper, director of the 
McDonald Observatory, Fort Davis, 
Texas, notified his fellow astronomers 
of the possible discovery ot a second 
satellite for Neptune. (Just last year the 
43-year-old, Holland-born moon spotter 
had sighted a fifth satellite for the planet 
Uranus. ) 

On May 1, while using the McDonald 
Laboratory's 82-inch telescope, Kuiper 
photographed an object near Neptune 
which had nearly the same motion as the 
parent planet. The possible new moon 
seemed to be some 1,000,000 miles from 
Neptune. The earth’s moon is about 238,- 
000 miles distant, 


Yukawa to Columbia 


In 1935 a 28-year-old lecturer at Osa- 
ka University, Dr. Hideki Yukawa, put 
together some equations about what 
holds together the insides of atoms and 
came out with the formula for a new 
particle. It was several hundred times 
heavier than the electron and had never 
been observed in a laboratory. Point- 
ing to this lack of experimental proof, 
the Japanese physicist modestly added: 
“The above theory seems to be on a 
wrong line.” Within a few months, how- 
ever, Dr. Carl Anderson, in California, 
found. the very kind of particle Yukawa 
theorized about in his photographic rec- 
ords of cosmic rays. 

The world of science was so impressed 
by Yukawa’s forecast that there was a 
strong movement to give to this fourth 
of the basic, elementary particles of all 
matter (the others being the proton, the 
‘neutron, and the electron) the name 
“yukon.” Yukawa’s name might have 
entered science’s vocabulary forever in 
this adapted form had it not been for 
the possible confusion with the North 
American river. Punsters might have giv- 
en modern meaning to “the spell of the 
Yukon.” 

Certainly the spell of the meson, as 
the particle in its several forms is now 
known, has fascinated physicists ever 
since, Much of the balloon sounding in 
the upper atmosphere (including the 
huge plastic balloons that have been 
mistaken for flying saucers) and many 
of the vigils in mountaintop observing 
stations have been for the purpose of 
finding mesons in cosmic rays. And the 
powerful cyclotrons and synchrotrons 
which in the last year have been “creat- 
ing matter out of energy” are simply 
bringing forth mesons out of atomic col- 
lisions so that their tracks may be photo- 
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graphed during the few millionths of a 
second that they caf maintain an inde- 
pendent existence. 

Unbombed: Yukawa himself is still 
working on meson theory—at the Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study in Princeton, 
N. J., such being the remarkable free 
masonry of science. J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer, the institute’s director, had used 
his strong Washington connections to 
get a travel permit for Yukawa from 
the Japanese occupation authorities. 

And last week Yukawa planned to 
bring his two sons to America for a 
more extended stay, Columbia Univer- 
sity had named him visiting professor of 
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Yukawas: Yukon became meson 


physics for the next academic year. Mrs. 
Yukawa, who sometimes _ entertains 
guests with exhibitions of classical Jap- 
anese dances which are her hobby, was 
already here. 

When Yukawa leaves Princeton, an- 
other Japanese, Dr. Sinitiro Tomonaga of 
Tokyo Bunrika University, also recog- 
nized as one of the world’s leading phys- 
icists, will take up residence there to 
work with Oppenheimer’s group. 


Quiet, Please 


In a wartime government laboratory, 
tests with ram-jets made more noise than 
subway thunder. Both workers and neigh- 
bors protested against the din. When the 
laboratory noise level was cut to the 
equivalent of a streetcar bumpipg over 
a crossing, lab workers and neighbors 
were content. 

It’s the kind of noise, not the volume, 
that annoys you, Dr. G. L. Bonvallet of 
the Armour Research Foundation, Chi- 
cago, told members of the Acoustical So- 
ciety of America meeting last week in 
New York. 

The loud, steady traffic roar is less like- 
ly to irritate listeners than milder but 


more sudden noises from _ industrial 
sources. Subways, elevated trains, trolley 
cars, and motor trucks are accepted as 
life’s bitter necessities. But everyone 
complains that something could and 
should be done about pneumatic riveters, 
hammers, and ram-jets. 

Our “world of noise” can be made 
quieter by a few simple changes, de- 
clared Dr. Leo L. Beranek of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. “Build- 
ings have become so flimsy,” he 
complained, “that our homes are _in- 
vaded by sounds of traffic and planes 
and, what is worse, by the noise of one’s 
neighbors at play or in battle.” 

To insure quiet and peace, Dr. Beranek 
recommends that (1) architects plan 
homes so that noisy activities are sepa- 
rated from quiet ones; (2) plumbing fix- 
tures be selected for quietness as well as 
efficiency; (3) rubber-tired buses be sub- 
stituted for noisier methods of transpor- 
tation; (4) city ordinances against ex- 
cessive horn tooting be strictly enforced; 
and (5) noisy commercial activities be 
kept away from residential areas by en- 
forcing zone laws. 

Other developments reported by the 
acoustical experts were: 
> Sound devices by which “the human 
voice can give commands which will be 
interpreted by a machine, and orders car- 
ried out automatically without the inter- 
vention of a single human hand” were 
predicted by Dr. Homer Dudley of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. The well- 
known Bell speaking devices, the Voder 
and Vocoder, are only a starter. Scien- 
tists are learning more about the simple 
means of information “hidden like skele- 
tal patterns” in confusing and complex 
speech waves, Dudley said. 
> As everyone knows, a piano should be 
tuned with each change of season. As an 
added warning, Dr. Robert W. Young of 
San Diego, Calif., physicist, advised the 
piano tuner to check the room’s hu- 
midity when the tuning is done. If the 
weather is dry, the tuning should be low- 
er than usual. For a year Dr. Young 
studied a 6-foot grand piano in his own 
living room where the relative humidity 
varied between 20 per cent and 70 per 
cent. Within the three central octaves the 
tuning rose, on the average, 0.3 per cent 
in frequency for each increase of 10 
per cent in relative humidity. 
> You speak more slowly in a large room 
than in a small one. You raise your voice 
so that you speak louder in a small room 
where there is less reverberation. Dr. 
John W. Black of Kenyon College, Gam- 
bier, Ohio, discovered these acoustical 
facts in an experiment with 23 men in 
eight rooms of different size, shape, and 
reverberation time. The room’s shape 
did not affect the reading speed or voice 
intensity. But both the room size and 
reverberation affected the intensity of 
the voice and the length of reading time. 
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Artist — Joseph Gering, native of West Virginia 
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International Block 


Martin Block has made a fortune sell- 
ing everything from cigarettes to reduc- 
ing pills as a disk jockey for WNEW in 
New York. This week the Voice of 
America, hoping he could do as well by 
democracy, put Block’s Make Believe 
Ballroom on an international basis by 
sending out half-hour transcriptions of 
his disk jockeying to the world. 

Working “for the love of it,” Block 
wants to show how America is “one big 
happy family.” He will try to do it be- 
tween records by describing, in his most 
unctuous tones, such bits of Americana 
as the Paramount Theater, new bands, 
Tin Pan Alley, and Perry Como. 


‘Oldest Choirboy’ 


A heavy drug on the television market 
is a singer who just sings. But last week 
Morton Downey, who just sings, had 
turned his new show (NBC-TV, Mon- 
day, Wednesday, Friday, 7:30-7:45 p.m. 
EDT) into one of the freshest bits on 
video. The difference was in Downey’s 
unbeatable, ebullient personality. 

Bing Crosby has called Downey “the 
oldest choirboy in the world.” Despite his 
well-rounded face and figure, Downey’s 
love for wringing out what tears are left 
in the “Danny Boy” songs in his buttery 
Irish tenor arouses in the ladies and senti- 
mental gentlemen the same emotion as 
does a cherubic choirboy singing his heart 
out, And Downey knows it. For the ma- 
jority of his 46 years he has been mesmer- 
izing audiences in night clubs and theaters 
and, on-again-off-again, on the radio. 

In 1943, aware that a war-conscious 
public craved a little sentiment, Coca- 
Cola signed Downey to a radio contract 
(NBC, Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday, 
11:15-11:30 p.m. EDT) and discovered 
it had also signed an ace salesman 
(NewsweEEK, Nov. 10, 1947). Now that 
Downey is a stockholder of Coca-Cola 
and a director of the Chicago bottling 
company, he and his radio sponsor are 
inseparable, 

Hence, more than one viewer was sur- 
prised when Downey turned up working 
for Mohawk Carpets on television, It was 
just another example of the Downey mix- 
ture of show business and business sense. 
Coca-Cola wasn’t ready to go into TV. 
Downey, figuring the time was ripe for 
him, was ready.* Mohawk was willing to 
meet his whopping salary demands—yet 
agreed to let him casually mention his 
passion for Coke on each show. 

Starting off as something of a sleeper 
on May 2, the Downey show in one week 
proved the singer, Mohawk, and Coca- 
Cola all were on the right track. What the 





*But only for three days a week. On Tuesday and 
hursday a pretty girl singer named Roberta Quinlan 
fills the time spot. 
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Downey plays to the camera 


viewer gets is the same thing night-club 
audiences long have paid well to see: 
Downey at a piano running through an 
apparently inexhaustible supply of songs. 
He bounces the piano to an Irish jig, 
whistles the interpolating bars of a popu- 
lar ballad, lets his big eyes mourn over 
the old tunes from Erin, or shows his 
tonsils as he strains for a high note. 
Somehow it all looks like a lot of fun. 

The secret, of course, is that Downey’s 
personality pervades the murky depths of 
the camera with the same potent zip as in 
a night club. As Downey explains it: “I 
want the camera to be the audience I play 
to. I try to get on and get off big.” 


Commercials Critic 


Listeners who have long complained 
in vain about the annoying quality and 
quantity of radio commercials were re- 
soundingly vindicated this week by one 
of radio’s top researchers (working for 
NBC, Mutual, and 34 national adver- 
tisers), a bombastic 35-year-old named 
Horace Schwerin. Releasing a speech to 
be delivered at the Radio Management 
Club in Chicago May 18, Schwerin flat- 
ly said “only 10 per cent of radio com- 
mercials’ potential effectiveness—if that 
—is being achieved.” In plain language, 
he meant that 90 per cent of the $500,- 
000,000 advertisers yearly spend in ra- 
dio is wasted—since the commercials don’t 
sell the product. 

Schwerin cited example after example 
of what looked like plain boneheaded- 
ness in writing commercials: 
> A soap company used scientific terms 
to describe its product—but 60 per cent 


of the listeners didn’t understand the big 
words, 

> A drug company whose product had 
a name similar to that of a top compet- 
itor, hammered home the name so well 
that listeners thought the program was 
sponsored by the competitor. 

> A breath sweetener for men had a 
commercial that was remembered by 
three times as many women. 

Fundamentally, said Schwerin, ad- 
vertisers are all wrong in their approach 
to the radio audience, but he held out 
some hope for improvement. “Too many 
advertisers approach radio commercials 
as though their listeners had been born 
yesterday and the stimulus of his com- 
mercial was the first stimulus the listener 
ever received,” he complained. “Actu- 
ally, of course, the 35-year-old radio 
listener has been exposed to 12,000,000 
minutes of impression before he heard 
your one minute by which you hope to 
change him and impel him to action.” 
The trick, Schwerin then said, is “to fit 
your commercial into [the listener’s] 
plane of reference as best you can and 
thereby take advantage of the 12,000,000 
minutes which preceded yours.” 

The Shoes: From 1935 until 1941 
Schwerin was lost in advertising agen- 
cies; he got his big radio research break 
after he was drafted into the Army. 
Anxious to know the effect of its own 
“commercials” broadcast to GI’s over 
the Armed Forces Radio Service and 
intra-camp sections, the Army turned 
over a control group of 20,000 soldiers 
to Schwerin and his staff. Each noontime 
mess loudspeakers carried a program of 
popular music interspersed with various 
types of appeals, all making the point: 
“Conserve your equipment, especially 
shoes.” 

The results were astonishing. Some 
plugs sent the GI’s back to barracks in 
a fine, conserving mood while others 
turned the independent American sol- 
dier into a defiant beast who calmly cut 
up his shoes and then reported to the 
supply sergeant for a new pair. 

The Curve: By the time Schwerin 
had catalogued the types of announce- 
ments and their effects, he had also de- 
vised a “curve of remembrance.” He 
tested the plugs on three points: how 
well they were liked; how they were 
remembered; and how much they were 
believed. Each factor bore a definite re- 
lationship to the other: The better a 
commercial was liked on first hearing the 
better it was remembered and believed. 

Back home from the Army, Schwerin 
put his GI experience to work on radio 
selling techniques. 

Contrary to general opinion, Schwerin 
thinks television is the best thing that 
could happen to radio—since it will force 
advertisers to spend radio money more 
carefully and hence, presumably, more 
sensibly. 
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Purchases 2 New Water Coolers 
For New Jersey Apparel Store 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


“A dependable supply of cool drinking 
water is one of the things that makes our 
store more pleasant and attractive for both 
customers and personnel,” says Stanley L. 
Strickler, manager of the Strand Shop, 
196 Jefferson St., Passaic, N. J. “‘That’s 
why we installed two Frigidaire Water 
Coolers on our selling floors. We like them 
so much that we're planning to buy an- 
other one for our offices immediately.” 
B. B. Rider Corp., Passaic, handled the 
sale and installation of the water coolers, 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the moss 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
mens in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE—over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 





Water Cooler 




















LANE-WeELL S 
COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The board of directors has declared 
a@ quarterly dividend of 40 cents per 
share on the common stock, payable 
June 15, 1949, to stockholders of record 
May 25, 1949. 


WILLIAM A. MILLER, Secretary-Treasurer 











SUBSCRIBE FOR 
YOUR FRIENDS 


TODAY! 











Freedom Continued 


Last week the United Nations General 
Assembly approved the first international 
pact to insure the right of journalists to 
go anywhere they wished, write and 
transmit what they pleased (NEwsweEEk, 
May 9). The pact will probably not be 
submitted to member nations for ratifica- 
tion until late this year. As expected, the 
Slavic-bloc states objected, serving notice 
that they would not in any case ratify. 

Meantime, from Puerto Rico came fur- 
ther news about press freedom. An old- 
time editor himself, Luis Munoz Marin, 
the island’s first elected governor, last 
week vetoed a bill which would have 
created a Press Institute to regulate the 
journalistic profession. His reason: “Nei- 
ther the state nor the press are perfect 
or saints. But the press can improve the 
state. The state, however, cannot im- 
prove the press.” 


Return of the Native 


A skull-busting thunderstorm—such as 
East Georgia can put on with the best of 
them—was exploding outside. But inside 
the Portal school gym all was merry and 
bright. Some 700 neighbors, top men 
from the mighty Atlanta Journal, and 
state officials had gathered to do homage 
to their favorite newsgirl. In Bulloch 
County it was Rebecca Franklin Day. 

Farm folk who had known her since 
she was hub-high to a tractor had killed 
a notable fatted calf (businessmen pur- 
chased the county’s 1,300-pound 4-H 
champion steer for the event) and 
brought in potato salad and peach pie. 
For Becky of The Journal there were 
flowers, gifts, speeches, and an engraved 
scroll. What everyone proudly said about 
her would have made any newsman flush. 
“I still live in Bulloch County,” she re- 
sponded, “I just visit in Atlanta.” 

Chowehow and Crackers: I[n the 
seven years she has “visited” in Atlanta 
as a crack Journal by-liner, Becky Frank- 
lin has become a near legend to loving 
Georgians. She is a gregarious but icily 
efficient reporter with a style as spicy as 
home-made chowchow. When Man 
Mountain Dean left recently for New 
York, she wrote: “The Mountain has gone 
to Manhattan.” 

Becky, a product of the University of 
Georgia journalism school, inveigled The 
Journal into putting up $6,500 in an- 
nual awards for the state’s 4-H Clubs 
(her pet interest). Eventually she was 
writing top stories from all over Georgia 
—and the nation. She reported the oratory 
of Gov. Herman Talmadge (whom she 
dislikes) and the Warm Springs death of 
President Roosevelt. 

But it is strictly cracker stories that 
Becky loves most—and is most loved for. 
State officials dote on her and confide in 
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her. Once when she was covering the 
legislature, she slipped off one shoe be- 
neath the press table. Practical-joking 
lawmakers passed it, from man to man, 
to the rostrum. Becky had to limp up to 
retrieve it. Though pretty and popular, 
she has never married. An amateur pho- 
tographer and a practicing Baptist, she 
drinks seldom and smokes perhaps a pack 
of cigarettes a week. She gets more mail 
than any other Journal writer. 

One of her regular assignments is the 
North Georgia Methodist Conference. 





Atlanta Journal 


Rebecca Franklin: “Blameless in life” 


One year presiding Bishop Arthur J. 
Moore proposed to the conference that 
Becky be pronounced “blameless in life 
and in official administration.” She was, 
officially. 

Last week as the admiring crowds (in- 
cluding a delegation of her 51 first 
cousins) melted away from the Portal 
gym, she drove 5 miles back to the pros- 
pering farm home where she grew up. 
And when she left there to go back to 
work, her 67-year-old mother stood on the 
long porch which rings three sides of the 
house to admonish her-daughter: “Now, 
Becky, don’t let all this go to your head.” 

“I won't, Mother,” Becky Franklin 
smiled. “My head’s smaller than ever.” 


The Compass Spins 

Everybody seemed happy, a_ rare 
thing in a partnership just lovelessly dis- 
solved. Last week Dorothy Schiff Backer 
Thackrey, resuming her maiden name, 
said that her New York Post Home 
News was not only in the black but had 
never been in such good shape. She had 
brought up from her Washington bureau 
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“Which way to Buckingham Palace, mister?” 


At the very moment you read this 
a Dawson, Minnesota, boy is streak- 
ing through the skies on a strange 
and wonderful adventure. Donald 
Olson, 15, one of 8,000 carrier-sales- 
men of the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune, is delivering his newspapers 
on the world’s longest paper route 
reaching from London and Brussels 
to Damascus and Delhi, around the 
globe to Hongkong, Manila, Hono- 
lulu and home. 


Government officials in foreign 
cities, surprisedly pondering their 
personally-delivered Minneapolis 
paper, can guess the reason for 
Donald’s visit by a quick scanning 
of the headlines: once again the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune are 
telling the world about an important 
and significant event in America’s 
Upper Midwest. 

This week the favorite newspapers 
of this great 4-state region will dedi- 
cate one of the world’s finest news- 
paper plants to the service of 


4,500,000 residents of Minnesota, 
the Dakotas and western Wisconsin. 
For the second time in ten years the 
plant has been doubled in size to 
accommodate huge increases in the 
production of papers. With a com- 
bined morning and evening circula- 
tion of more than 465,000, the volume 
of newspapers produced daily at the 
new Minneapolis Star and Tribune 
plant is exceeded by newspapers in 
only seven cities in the nation. And 
the Sunday Tribune circulation of 
more than 585,000 reaches 51% 
of all families in a geographic area 
larger than the 13 original states. 

What else makes the new news- 
paper plant big news? Just about 
everything you name, as thousands 








of visitors, including leading figures 
in journalism, education and govern- 
ment, are delightedly discovering 
during the 10-day dedication pro- 
gram. The new structure contains 
260,000 square feet of floor space— 
nearly six acres—and occupies, with 
loading areas, a full city block. It 
includes everything from a sun deck 
for employees to one of the world’s 
largest newspaper mailing rooms. 

Long welcomed in Upper Midwest 
homes as good neighbors, inspiring 
leaders and dependable friends, the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune now 
extend the warm hospitality of their 
own new home to one of the nation’s 
largest, most loyal families of news- 
paper readers. 


Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune 


EVENING MORNING & SUNDAY 


585,000 SUNDAY - 465,000 DAILY 


JOHN COWLES, President 
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Jimmy Wechsler to be the paper’s chief 
editorial writer and had made George 
Cassidy, former Post foreign correspond- 
ent, managing editor. The “team spirit” 
on The Post, said Dorothy Schiff, was 
“terrific.” 

It was also pretty terrific around her 
estranged second husband’s brand-new 
paper. Ted Thackrey, having departed 
from the publisher’s desk of The Post 
four weeks before, was busily presiding 
over the birth of the tabloid Compass, 
New York’s ninth (and first 10-cent) 
daily (Newsweek, May 16). By the 
time the presses began to spew out the 
150,000 copies of the 32-page Vol. 1, 
No. 1 this week, New Yorkers had al- 
ready felt the baby’s prenatal kickings 
through ads (in The Times and The 
Herald Tribune) and radio spots. 

What New Yorkers would think of The 
Compass only time could tell. But one 
thing was almost certain: some of its 
readers, to the distress of its staff, would 
for a time absent-mindedly call the paper 
The Star or PM, its predecessors in the 
same building and on the same portside 





































e Got a letter, memo, report to 
get out? Fire away! 










Your Dictaphone TIME-MAS- political tack, 
TER’S ready in an instant to listen The staff itself, small but ready and 
and record. Always ready to save eager to go places, was sprinkled with 
you time and trouble. former Star-PM names. There were col- 






umnists I. F. Stone, Albert Deutsch, and 
Jennings Perry and cartoonist John Pier- 










Forget you ever had to buzz your secretary ante from her other otti. Editor and publisher Thackrey also 
work. Forget all other methods—for here is dictation at its best: had something at hand for the less po- 
TIME-MASTER dictation! litically minded: two pages of comics, 






; ae ; a serialization of Stefan Heym’s “The 
The TIME-MASTER is the only dictating machine that records on a Crusaders,” and Stanley Woodward's 


tiny plastic Memobelt—the easiest medium of all to transcribe, sports column. 

mail or file. Only the TIME-MASTER and Memobelt give such First of its featured articles were: 
: KINSEY STUDIES SEX LIFE OF ARTISTS and 
DID TRUMAN FIRE GEN, CLAY? Straight to 








uniformly clear recording. 








Here at last is a complete office dictating machine so compact the point was the “Editor’s Creed,” by- 
that you can take it along on business trips. Just try a TIME-MASTER lined by the boss. The Compass promised 
on your desk for a few days. It belongs there! “We shall raise our voices in controversy. 

, d We shall support principle. We shall 

Only the new Dictaphone TIME-MASTER offers you: make no effort to suppress the voices 









of our opponents but we shall insist on 
| being heard in turn.” 






e Uniformly clear recording and reproduction! 







e Easily mailable, fileable plastic belt records! 






























e Streamlined design! All-metal sturdiness! In Addition 
e Uniform backspacing, rapid place finding! In the nation’s fourth estate last week: 
, ee —_ P One of the eeriest reader prizes in 
e Foolproof simplicity of operation! : . 
: newspapering was offered in a two-bank 
e Dictaphone dependability, nationwide service! banner headline across its front pages by 
the tabloid Chicago Sun-Times: a $5,000- 
For a demonstration of the revolutionary TTIME-MASTER, ‘r-case reward _ information which 
eall your local Dictaphone representative or use coupon, pos-<o — ae . 
clears up any of the city’s unsolved mur- 
potter cccccccc- -—- ders (108 last year alone). Winners, who 
. oe ; | were asked to send in their tips with code 
Dictaphone Corporation mM 
| Dept.D-69, 420 Lexington Ave., N.Y.17,N.Y. | numbers, can collect anonymously 
>] sleroyv > é 21S. ‘he 
DI CG APH O N E | [ Please show me the new TIME-MASTER, ! through the ir cle rgymen or lawyers . 
1 © Please send TIME-MASTER literature. | Sun-Time’s limit: $100,000 or twenty 
i aah) I killings. 
° e ° g Vour Mame 1 PA 15-year-old Minneapolis Star and 
Electronic Dictation | Company | Tribune carrier, Donald Olson, took off 
§ gine 1 on the world’s longest newspaper route— 
i ee ie 1 around the world—with copies to be 
j City & Zone State | dropped off here and there announcing 
Only Dictaphone Corporation makes Dictaphone* Machines, ‘ > pomyeor 
(*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) ee the opening of the papers’ new building. 
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When Nature, Art and GA 






fet together. 7 


You know a lot about Nature, and something 
about Art... But what’s GA—where does it come in? 

GA is General Aniline, and you'd be surprised! 
Consider, for instance, Exhibit A... 

The lustre of her hair is heightened by GA Igepon 
T Gel in the shampoo... The flattering face powder, 
tender rouge, the breath-taking blob of lipstick, thé 
exotic nail polish—all came by their basic color 
complements in GA dyes!... The delicate insinuation 
of her perfume owes something to GA derivatives. 

Her gloves were cured and whitened with Tanigan 
DLNA, kept soft by a dressing involving a GA agent. 
The deep rose of her silk wrap is due to a series of three 
GA aniline dyes ...The daring dinner dress, with bustle 
of bows, is an acetate brocade that began as a yarn 
processed by a GA Gel, was then dyed with GA Celliton 
Fast Blue Green BA, shaded with Celliton Fast Yellow 
SGA, and figured with Celliton Fast Blue AF. 

If you pursued this research further, you might 
find that her flesh color Bemberg lingerie, shell 
tint nylon girdle, and beige hose... found their . 
fashionable colors in General Aniline’s dye vats. 

That’s enough to give you a rough idea where 
General Aniline comes in... just about everywhere! 


GENERAL ANILINE not only contributes to the lady’s 
looks ... but to the lovely, lasting, cleanable, inexpensive 
colors available today in apparel, furniture, interior and 
exterior decorations, commodities and accessories... 
supplies detergents that clean more efficiently, more easily, 
less expensively ... and produces chemical components 
essential to a wide variety of manufactured articles. 

This country’s largest producer of high quality 
dyestuffs, General Aniline also manufactures Ansco 
cameras, films, photographic papers... makes Ozalid 
facsimile.reproducing machines and sensitized papers... 
produces carbonyl iron powders, detergents and chemicals 
for industry ... And provides jobs for more than 9,000 
people, with a payroll of $30 million plus, and production 
last year worth $90 million! 














ENERAL 
TF NUINE & FILM CORPORATION 


... From Research to Reality 
... 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Few companies contribute more to almost everything 
you see, wear and use, or have more to contribute to 
your future welfare, comfort, health ... General Aniline 
is One company you should know better! 











y NATIONAL MECHANIZED ACCOUNTING SAVES TIME, MONEY, AND EFFORT * 


, . . *Get this FREE 20- booklet, 
Speed and accuracy increase customer satisfaction, too! ee Hoeo to Save Siones. pi Your 
And when you can build good will and save money at the same Bookkeeping,” from your 


time, you have a doubly good investment. Hy my ey A be harp hal ogy 
atl as. 


Businessmen everywhere are impressed by the superior saving- Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 


power of National Accounting Machines. This is due to a combi- 
nation of features found only on Nationals. 

What would all this mean to your business? Your National rep- 
resentative, a systems analyst, will gladly tell you. 


The answer is as near as your telephone. 





— TRANSITION — 


Anniversary: In Washington May 10, 
J. Epcar Hoover, 54, celebrated his 25th 
as head of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. Serving under four Presidents and 
eight Attorneys General since May 10, 
1924, Hoover has built the organization 
from a small group of unarmed “brief- 
case investigators” into one of the world’s 
great crime-detection agencies. 


Married: University of Chicago Chan- 
cellor RopeErt MAynarp Hutcuins, 50, 
and his secretary-assistant, Mrs. VESTA 
Sutton Oruicx, 31, both for the sec- 
ond time; in Chicago, May 10, in a can- 
dlelight ceremony conducted by the Rev. 
William Hutchins, the bridegroom’s fa- 
ther. Barbara Karen Orlick, 6, carried her 
mother’s bouquet. 


Arrived: Winston Churchill’s red-haired 
actress-daughter SARAH CHURCHILL, 34, 
in New York, May 12, from Toronto, 
where she saw the Canadian premieére of 
her film “All Over Town.” She brought 
one of her father’s favorite paintings as 
a gift for her host, BERNARD BARUCH. 


Honored: President Harry S. TRUMAN, 
65, by The Chicago Defender, Negro 
paper, with its Robert S. Abbott Award 
for his “valiant fight for civil rights”; Dr. 
RALPH J. Buncue, 44, acting United Na- 
tions mediator for Palestine, with the an- 
nual award of the American Association 
for the United Nations for his armistice 
work; and James A. Far.ey, 60, with a 
scroll naming him “the outstanding Cath- 
olic layman in the New York Archdio- 
cese,” by the Knights of Columbus. 


Sailed: Maestro EUGENE ORMANpDy, 49, 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra, from 
New York on May 13 for a 28-day tour of 
England and Scotland, the first such tour 
by an American orchestra since 1930. 
MARGARET TRUMAN and HELEN TRAU- 
BEL, Metropolitan Opera star, came to 
the pier to wave good-by. 


Died: Sam Breapon, 72, former presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Cardinals, who 
inaugurated the baseball farm system and 
turned a $2,000 baseball investment into 
_a fortune; of cancer, in St. Louis, May 10. 
During his presidency the Cardinals won 
six world championships. 

> Patrick J. Cain, 70, former head of 
the Broadway theatrical storage ware- 
house known as “Journey’s End of Show 
Business”; in New York City, May 13. 
The warehouse was synonymous with 
failure in show business; for decades, if 
a play was about to fold, the actors said 
it was “going to Cain’s.” 

> Neysa McME1, 59, portrait artist and 
commercial illustrator who painted many 
of the country’s most famous women and 
designed covers for the slick magazines 
for 25 years; in New York, May 12. 
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SPECIFIC CHOICE 
where the job must be done right 


Saudi Arabia is the destination of the 
trainload of Horizontal Oil and Gas Sep- 
arator Sections shown above. It’s a typical 
case of customer reliance upon the Black, 
Sivalls & Bryson organization. 

Many conditions peculiar to the desert 
oil country had to be overcome... extreme 
heat, heavy work load, sand and grit, native 
operating personnel, isolated locations, in- 
frequent inspecticn. 

BS&B engineers . . . long familiar with 
Saudi Arabian oil problems... worked in 
close collaboration with the customer’s 
production men. Extra strength was in- 
corporated ... mechanical parts simplified. 
Extensive tests were run under every 
condition. Then skilled BS&B craftsmen 
brought the plans to life swiftly ... in 
quantity. 

Yes, Foreign Trade Week comes every 
week at BS&B. A 56-year reputation for 
quality products and superior service has 
spread throughout the world. In recogni- 
tion, more and more industrial organiza- 
tions are specifying BS&B in their orders. 





Daa aie FIRM 





Director, Export Sales Div, Section EX8, BLACK, SIVALLS & BRYSON, INC. 
Power and Light Building, Kansas City 6, Missouri 


I want complete details concerning export sales of BS&B _ Products. 
00 Oil Field Equipment [J Industrial Products 


Sales Engineer call on me. 


NAME 


FOREIGN SALES 
OFFICES 


eke . 
: he PS ea ae ee : 


NEW YORK 
STOCKHOLM 


BUENOS AIRES 
MONTREAL 





(0 Arrange to have 
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LABOR: 


‘Garment-District War 


William Lurye grew up in a Jewish 
socialist atmosphere in the Chicago tene- 
ment district. His father read the For- 
ward, Jewish right-wing socialist daily; 
his sister Minna was an ardent trade un- 
ionist. When Willie went to work in 
New York’s garment industry in 1936, 
he naturally joined the International La- 
dies Garment Workers’ Union. 

The ILG had grown rich and a little 
paunchy; inevitably, it had lost much 
of the fire of its early socialist begin- 
nings: But Lurye never lost the spark. 
He read widely, educated himself, and 
became shop steward of his local. When, 
from time to time, the ILG needed an 
organizer, Willie dropped his $180-a- 
week job as a dress presser and went to 
work for the ILG at $80 a week “pulling” 
nonunion shops. 

On Monday of last week, as Lurye 
moved through the garment center pull- 
ing out shops in the LLG’s drive to tighten 
its garment-labor monopoly, he stopped 
in the lobby of 224 West 35th Street, a 
building housing matty nonunion shops. 
He stepped into a phone both and three 
men rushed in, pulling knives. The 
trapped organizer was stabbed as he sat 
in the booth and screamed. Before Lurye, 
aged 37, died twelve hours later, he 
whispered to police a vague description 
of his assailants. 

David Dubinsky, canny and sentimen- 
tal head of the ILG, ordered his workers 
to drop their needles and scissors to 
march behind Lurye’s cortege. On 
Wednesday, 20,000 ILG members 


trudged behind the hearse, 50 abreast, 

through garment-district streets cleared 

of traffic and lined with police. 
Standing beside 


the flower-banked 


International 


BUSINESS 











coffin, against an accompaniment of sobs 
from Lurye’s widow, ILG chief Dubin- 
sky proclaimed a crusade against the 
open-shop employers he accused of pay- 
ing killers: “Our efforts . . . will never 
cease ... We are a little bit tough too.” 
The union posted a $25,000 reward. 
Masses of police and plain-clothes men 
descended on the garment district. 


Significance -- 

For the ILG, William Lurye’s death 
dramatizes a gnawing problem: It must 
organize the open: shops in New York; 
garment-industry employers whose shops 





International 


Mourning a murdered organizer 








His sons console his widow; his union leaders (Dubinsky, center) face an old menace—gangsterism 





are unionized complain they are tired 
of paying high ILG wage scales which 
put them at a competitive disadvantage. 

But organizing the open shops is a 
brutal business. Many of them, accord- 
ing to the ILG, are dominated by ex- 


Prohibition mobsters who have found 
easy pickings in an industry where most 
of the units are small and a man needs 
only a few sewing machines to become 
an entrepreneur. Since 1946 several ILG 
officials have been badly mauled (NeEws- 
WEEK, Oct. 4, 1948). 

“You know how our organizers feel 
today,” an ILG officer explained. “They 
don’t feel so good. They go home and 
take a look at the wife and kids. The 
wife says: ‘You damn fool, you better 
quit organizing and go back to the 
shop’.” 

But the drive will go on. The ILG has 
a $50,000,000 treasury. When provoked, 
it takes a decisive hand in New York 
City politics. The order has gone out 
from Centre Street, New York police 
headquarters, to “get” the mobsters. 


Reuther and the Tiger 


Last week Walter Reuther, fiery leader 
of the United Auto Workers Union, was 
riding a tiger. Driven by rank-and-file 
opinion, he was leading a strike against 
the Ford Motor Co. on an issue which 
caused him little concern: an alleged 
assembly line speed-up. And every day 
that it lasted lessened his chances of 
making a real battle for the 1949 goal of 
UAW strategists: $100-a-month pensions 
for veteran Ford workers. 

Reuther had hoped to crack the auto 
industry’s antipension front by striking 
Ford, if necessary, in July. Now the 
UAW and Ford workers’ resources were 
being dissipated in a fight over speed-up 
at the River Rouge plant. 

The Communist faction, delighted to 


Keystone 
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How to get low-cost hauling... 


You, too, can enjoy low-cost hauling. 


And you will... IF your truck fits 
your job! 


The sure way to enjoy low-cost trans- 
portation is to buy ‘“Job-Rated’’ 
trucks ... built by Dodge. 


Each Dodge “.Job-Rated” truck is 
engineered to perform with maximum 
efficiency under certain definite load 
and road conditions. 


i ag ] ‘a 
thie: GREAT TRUCK ENGINES ‘esd 


For example ... your Dodge truck 
will have the right one of 7 “Job- 
Rated” truck engines. Of modern, 
high-compression design, it will de- 
liver top performance at top economy. 


Your truck will have exactly the 
right clutch, transmission, rear axle, 
gear ratio, frame, springs and tires. 





Every unit will be engineered and 
““Job-Rated”’ to haul your loads over 
your roads ... with time- and money- 
saving efficiency. 


Such a truck will give better service. 
It will last longer. It will stay on the 


job. It will save money, every mile 
you drive it. You can spread your 
investment over a much _ longer 
period of time. 


How can you get such a truck? See 
your Dodge dealer. Tell him what you 
haul ... the weight of your loads 
- + » your grade 
and speed require- 
ments. He will 
recommend the 
right ‘‘Job-Rated” 
truck to fit your 
job ...and you'll 
be surprised at 
its low cost. 


See or phone your 


Dodge 
Dealer @ 







FOR THE LOCATION OF YOUR DODGE DEALER, CONSULT THE YELLOW PAGES OF YOUR PHONE BOOK 





A Flick of the Finger 
and you have— 


Snap! And it’s a fine ae gd wash, 


rinse dishes, clean vegetables, stir up 
suds. Makes dishwashing faster, easier! 


click! And it’s a no-splash stream for 
regular uses. Stays on—always ready! 


flexible / Finest rubber obtainable. 
Bellows-like neck bends—spray reach- 
es every part of sink! Easy to con- 
nect — Fits any Faucet in common use. 





In red, white or green. At variety, hardware, 
dept. stores, etc.... orsend 39¢ to The Faucet- 
Queens, Inc., Chicago 10, Ill. (No stamps). 
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America’s Great Value! 


tmutctinel tolilichs $2995 


Television Receiver foble Extre 


The Magnavox Co., Ft. Wayne 4, Ind. 
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embarrass both Reuther and the com- 
pany, pushed the speed-up claim. But at 
the same time there was no doubt that 
the rank and file were so worked up 
over the issue that the UAW leadership 
could not brush it aside. 

The Speed-up Issue: Actually, the 
so-called Ford speed-up is not a con- 
sistent quickening of the production pace 
in the old-time sense of the word. As- 
sembly lines tend to snarl; occasionally 
some parts fail to appear as scheduled. 
The line must be held up then, until the 
various components are coordinated ex- 
actly. 

The workers claim that Ford tries to 
make up for time lost that way by speed- 
ups. They accuse the company of paying 
for its mistakes in workers’ sweat. Ford 
production men do not deny that their 
production line tends at times to go 
faster. But they insist that the normal 
pace of the assembly line is slower than 
necessary. They add that the line is 11 
per cent overmanned, anyway. 

Reuther pulled every trick in his magic 
kit to secure an early settlement without 
opening himself to the accusation of 
“selling out” the workers. The tricks 
failed. Ford turned down various union- 
inspired mediation offers; its industrial- 
relations director, John S. Bugas, pointed 
out: “There is no issue in the current 
strike which cannot be quickly, promptly, 
and peaceably handled by established 
procedure.” 

Early this week the strike had idled 
300,000 workers in Ford and Ford sup- 
plier plants and an unknown number of 
employes of Ford dealers. And settle- 
ment was not yet in sight. 


COMPANIES: 


Flurry at Eversharp 


Eversharp’s experience in the ball-point 
pen business can be written in red ink 
and under water. In 1947 Eversharp’s 
writing-instrument division lost $10,- 
000,000 (tax refunds and booming razor 
sales cut the company’s loss to $3,417,- 
000). Last year cut-throat price slashing 
by ball-point makers left Eversharp’s 
pen division with a $2,339,000 loss. 

Last week Eversharp’s ball-point losses 
had kicked up a tidy management crisis, 
disclosed in the firm’s 1949 annual re- 
port and the management’s proxy state- 
ment. On Jan. 11, the report said, the 
company’s directors “substantially  re- 
duced and limited” the powers of Martin 
L. Straus II, Eversharp board chairman 
and chief executive officer. “The ball- 
point business was Straus’s baby pure 
and simple,” explained one director. 

On March 3 the directors asked for 
and obtained the resignation of Arthur 
H. Rogow, Eversharp president. Three 
weeks ago, according to the proxy state- 
ment, they persuaded Straus to sign an 





Acme 


The rankled rank and file 


agreement demoting himself, in effect, 
to an advisory and consulting capacity. 
On that basis, the statement said, Straus 
had agreed to support the management 
slate of directors at the May 24 stock- 
holders’ meeting. 

Within 24 hours after the proxy state- 
ment was issued Straus lashed back. He 
accused the directors of seeking to whit- 
tle down his authority despite the fact 
that he had been “cleared entirely of 
blame for difficulties in administrative 
matters.” Not only would he refuse to 
take a back seat, said Straus, but he 
was withdrawing from the management 
slate of directors. Straus announced that 
he would back another slate including 
only two of the present directors. 


Right Hand for Avery 


When Chairman Sewell L, Avery of 
Montgomery Ward was defying the Presi- 
dent and Army of the United States in 
1944, his legal strategy was mastermind- 
ed by a young company attorney named 
Stuart Scoble Ball, Last year when Avery 
rowed with President Wilbur H. Norton, 
it was Ball who spotted the loophole in 
the by-laws that kept the crusty executive 
on top. Avery fired Norton in June 1948; 
it was Ball who was commissioned to 
phone Norton the news, 

Four weeks ago Avery named ®ul], now 


Newswee 




















44, a vice president (replacing one of 
nine who had quit in the previous ten 
months). Last week the Avery-dominated 
board of directors completed the unveil- 
ing; to fill the eleven-month vacancy left 
by Norton, it elected Ball president of the 
company. 

The selection of Ball was Avery’s an- 
swer to stockholders who had wanted to 
pump new blood into Ward’s top man- 
agement, Avery has often criticized mer- 
chandising men for their constant “move- 
ment from store to store.” Ball, a broad- 
shouldered, 6-foot-2-inch Northwestern 
University graduate who doesn’t smoke, 
golf, garden, or fish, was the type to stay 
put, Meanwhile, Avery could still count 
on being boss, 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Price War: Two Los Angeles drug- 
stores reached a temporary truce after a 
sixteen-day war which drove prices so 
low a penny would buy a breakfast, an 
ice-cream soda, or a bottle of 100 aspirin 
tablets. 

Mine Safety: The Bureau of Mines re- 
ported that mine cave-ins can be avoided 
without heavy timber props by using “sky 
hooks”—5-foot steel rods bored into the 
ceiling to hold the thin layers of overhead 
rock together. Eighty miles of mine 
passages are now supported by sky hooks, 
with no cave-ins since they were first 
installed two years ago. 

Rubber: In London, Chairman Sir John 
Hay of the United Sua Betong Rubber 
Estates, Ltd., told stockholders he sus- 
pected that United States support for a 
synthetic-rubber industry was’ not so 
much for military security as “an arrange- 
ment between consumers for keeping 
down the price of natural rubber to a 
relatively low level.” 

Birthday: Officials of the S. S. Kresge 
Co. celebrated its 50th anniversary with 
a luncheon in Detroit for 81-year-old 
Chairman Sebastian S. Kresge. Starting 
with a five- and ten-cent store in Mem- 
phis, Kresge built the second largest five- 
and-dime chain, with 700 stores in the 
United States and Canada. He amassed a 
personal fortune estimated at more than 
$100,000,000. 

Twisters: Pretzel experts met in Phila- 
delphia to discuss a twister shortage. 
“Schools are placing more and more 
emphasis on mechanical training,” said 
Alex V. Tisdale, president of the Na- 
tional Pretzel Bakers Institute, but “36 
per cent of the pretzel output is of the 
hand-twisted variety and the oldtime 
pretzel twisters are dying off.” 

Planes: Lockheed Aircraft discovered 
that most of its 15,000 employes, who 
help make the company’s Constellation, 
had never flown. It signed up with TWA 
to make sure that each one of them in the 
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RIMLESS FINGER-FORM KEYS .. . 
scientifically designed to 
fit your finger tips and 
make your typing a de- 
lightful, new experience. 


RHYTHM TOUCH... a new typ- 
ing concept, exclusively 
Underwood’s, that helps 
fingers swing into a com- 
fortable typing rhythm. 


FULL TEN-INCH WRITING LINE, on 
standard carriage width— 
one inch more than before. 


~ MACHINE ALL ENCLOSED . . . for 


quiet operation and protec- 
tion against dust and dirt. 


IMPROVED VARIABLE LINE SPACER 
and Cylinder Knobs per- 
mit easy aligning... ver- 
tically and horizontally. 


MODERN FUNCTIONAL DESIGN... 
new non-glare Under- 
wood gray finish elim- 
inates eye strain. 


DEEPER PAPER TABLE and 
Larger Lateral Paper 
Guide . . . for fast, accu- 
rate insertion of paper. 


SELF LOCKING FRONT-CONTROLLED 
7) MARGIN STOPS. . . can be set 


instantly and accurately. 


DROP LINE SPACE LEVER .. . for 
an easy to reach, fast and 
positive carriage return. 


“2 REMOVABLE PLATEN. . . gives 
Nu added versatility to ma- 
chine. (Softer platen for 

normal typing requirements and 


quiet operation. Harder platen for 
manifolding and heavy duty work.) 


De Luxe performance at your finger 
tips! You'll appreciate the better 
balanced keyboard action. The 
lightning response of every key. 
The delightful rhythm of Under- 
wood’s accurate, smooth running 
mechanism ... enables you to do 
more work—with less fatigue. 

And your boss will like the im- 
proved appearance of his corre- 
spondence. Get a demonstration 
today ... and see for yourself. 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters ... Adding Machines... 
Accounting Machines .. . 
One Park Avenue 


Supplies 

New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
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UNDERWOOD P44. DE LUXE 


.-made by the TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD 











Now—new low prices 
on thrifty, dependable 
Frigidaire Water Coolers! 


You'll like the new low prices on Frigidaire 
Water Coolers. And you'll be amazed at 
their thrifty operation. It costs as little as 
2c a day for current to operate the Meter- 
Miser-powered cooler show n here! 

Only Frigidaire Water Coolers are pow- 
ered by the Meter-Miser —the simplest cold- 
making mechanism ever built. Its whisper- 
quiet, wonderfully efficient performance 
has been proved in hottest climates —and 
in millions of Frigidaire products. And it’s 
backed by a special 5-Year Warranty. 


Your dependable Frigidaire Dealer will 
be glad to give you full information 
about the many types and sizes of 
Frigidaire Water Coolers. Find his 
name in the Classified Phone Book, 
under “Water Coolers” or “Refrigera- 
tion Equipment.”’ Or write Frigidaire 
Division of General Motors, Dayton 1, 
0-7 (In Canada, Leaside 12, Ont.) 


FRIGIDAIRE GY 
Water Coolers 











EUROPEAN * PACIFIC 


EASY CONTACT!~~ ) 
CONTACTING RAZ 


the fast-growing 
industries of the 
thriving Syracuse 
region is easy when 
you make your 
headquarters at 
HOTEL SYRACUSE 














600 constantly mo- 
dern rooms. Four 
famous restaurants. 


is hOM G5 See) 4.7 on 8) 


NEW YORK 


SYRACUSE, 
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next six months gets a chance at a short 
flight during working hours on company 
time. 

Selling: In Connecticut, the Westport 
Hardware Co. introduced a come-on to 
fit the times: “Buy that appliance you 
need now. If the price goes down before 
Oct. 1, we guarantee to make good the 
difference.” 

Golden Silence: James K. Vardaman, 
Truman-appointed member of the Fed- 


about three-quarters the standard size. 

The firm displayed eighteen hand- 
built models, substantially bigger than 
a Crosley but smaller than a Ford. Pow- 
ered by four-cylinder, 49-horsepower 
Hercules engines, they would travel up 
to 70 miles an hour. For extra smoothness, 
they claimed a gimmick brand new in 
American cars: an arrangement whereby 
the wheels trail behind on special “arms” 
mounted in rubber. The effect, says Kel- 





The Keller: Ninety per cent standard parts at a substandard price 


eral Reserve Board, broke a two-year 
self-imposed political silence with a 
speech to Missouri bankers. He said too 
many persons appointed to Federal office 
talk too much and listen too little. 

Wheat: Agriculture Department ex- 
perts foresaw a record national wheat pile 
of 1,621,000,000 bushels this summer, of 
which only 1,150,000,000 bushels will be 
used by mid-1950. But they expected 
little change in bread prices. Even if 
farmers gave their wheat away, a loaf 
would cost more than 10 cents. 


AUTOS: 


Enter the Keller 


Some half dozen would-be auto makers 
have turned up since the war. But en- 
thusiasm is no substitute for know-how. 
Preston Tucker’s big try ended in the 
courts amid charges of shady doings; 
Playboy hand-tooled a likely looking car, 
then ran out of money. Only Kaiser- 
Frazer has made a profit, and even K-F 
has, at times, found the going hard. 

Last week another cheap-car hopeful 
entered the lists: For $1,200 apiece, the 
Keller Motors Corp., headed by George 
Keller, a former Studebaker vice presi- 
dent, proposed to turn out station wagons 


ler, is similar to that obtained by pulling, 
rather than pushing, a baby carriage over 
a curb. 

Money Wanted: The company ad- 
mitted that it needed money. To de- 
velop and engineer the ear it had al- 
ready spent about $700,000, mostly 
raised by selling franchises to some 1,500 
dealers. Now it was reaching for more. 
It filed a registration statement with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
asking permission to sell 5,000,000 
shares of stock at $1 apiece. 

The Keller management knew that the 
Tucker failure had cast a heavy pall over 
new-car prospects. But it claimed to have 
the answers that had stumped others. In- 
stead of renting a huge factory as Tucker 
did in Chicago, Keller had leased 212,000 
square feet of plant space from the Army 
Engineer Corps near Huntsville, Ala. In- 
stead of designing costly new parts, 
Keller expects to assemble about 90 per 
cent of his vehicle from ready-made parts. 
The clutch, for instance, will be from 
Borge & Beck, the wheels the same as 
Crosley’s, and the steering gear a Ross 
cam-and-lever type. To cut down metal 
costs and the need for expensive body 
dies, Keller plans to make only wood 
station wagons at first. If his stock isstie 
goes over, he hopes to be turning out 
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1,000 cars a month within seven months. 

In Detroit the experts were, as usual, 
skeptical. Nonetheless, old-timers con- 
ceded that, unlike some who had tried 
and failed, George Keller had been a 
highly respected executive in the auto in- 
dustry. And his production manager in 
the new company was George Fisher, 
who had retired last February as superin- 
tendent of Studebaker’s body-manufac- 
turing division, 


MEAT: 


No Lambs to Slaughter 


The A&P super-markets in New York 
were charging only 57 cents a pound for 
pork loin—down 26 cents from last Sep- 
tember. At the same time they asked a 
staggering $1.15—still a record high—for 
a pound of lamb chops. The big chains in 
Chicago were selling pork for as little as 
89 cents, but lamb was so high many 
stores had ceased to carry it. 

The Midwest’s pig feeding lots and the 
sheep ranges of the Far West held the 
answer. The Midwest was overrun with 
hogs. Farmers had stuffed their pigs all 
winter with corn from last year’s bumper 
crop. The animals were now reaching the 
markets. In the week ending April 30 
more than 1,000,000 hogs—18 per cent 
more than a year ago—were slaughtered. 
The only way prices could go was down. 

Sheep were something else. One day 
recently only eight head of one choice 
grade of lambs reached the Chicago stock- 
yards, Last week, Monday through Fri- 
day, 68,600 sheep and lambs came into 
major livestock markets; last year, even 
during a packinghouse workers’ strike, 
106,413 arrived in the same five days. 

Poor wool prices and last winter’s 
storms were partly responsible, but the 
basic trouble was shepherds. It takes an 
unusual man to stay out on the ranges for 
months with only sheep and dogs for 
companions. Hundreds quit during the 
war and never came back, As a result 
many sheep raisers turned to other meat 
animals which required less attention, By 
the beginning of this vear the country’s 
sheep population had dropped to 31,000,- 
000—the lowest since the government be- 
gan keeping records 81 years ago. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Rustproof Finish: The Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp. of Pittsburgh has devel- 
oped a plastic-finished steel tubing for 
light outdoor structures, In 2,000 hours 
of salt-spray tests it did not corrode. Other 
tests showed no corrosion after the equiv- 
alent of five years of normal exposure. 

Kiddy Recorder: General Electric has 
introduced a recording toy for children. 
It records the child’s voice magnetically 
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ENJOY the best that Canada offers. Play in the mountain-and-sea 
setting of the glorious West Coast (Vancouver harbor, above), or see 
the sights of her Eastern Cities: Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Quebec, 


Halifax, Charlottetown... 


You go in comfort by Canadian National, 


the railway to everywhere in Canada, 


y, "Eadh ov Wort, well sow es 


x 


EXPLORE the snug harbo 


towns, the ‘“‘picture places”’ 


CANADA'S BEST |" 








rs, the historic BE THE GUEST of the largest railway system 


of Canada’s in North America. . . travelling happy-go-lazy to 


Maritime Provinces. (Above, deep-sea fishing choice vacation areas... stopping at Canadian 
craft at Lunenburg, Nova Scotia). The Ocean National resorts and big-city hotels of distinction. 
Limited, the International Limited and other To California and anywhere West, to New York 


Canadian National ‘“‘name”’ 


access to all Eastern Canada. 


*Here they are, the 10 Top 
Vacations as revealed in a 
1948 survey of U.S. travel 
preferences: Alaska Cruise 
British Columbia ¢ Canadian 
Rockies « Cross-Canada Rail 
Tour « Eastern Cities and the 
Laurentians « Gaspé and the 
Saguenay « Lake of the Woods 
Maritime Provinces « High- 
lands of Ontario « Winnipeg 
and Hudson Bay. Choose your 
vacation—then have your 


‘mearest Canadian National 


office plan it for you. 


trains give easy and anywhere East, go Canadian National. “We'll 


tell you where and take you there!” 


— i NATIONAL 


THE RAILWAY TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 





Canadian National offices in U.S.— Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, D.C. 
In Canada, 360 McGill St., Montreal. No passports required of U.S. citizens. 
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If you’re interested in a thundering 
response—sales response—it’s the one at 
the right. She and her husband spend one 

of the highest incomes among all big 
magazines to maintain their home 

and family at one of the highest standards 
of living in the world. They depend 
upon Better Homes & Gardens’ 100% 
service for ideas and information. 

Is your story there when 

they’re making up their minds? 


America’s First Service Magazine 
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IT’S GOOD BUSINESS 
TO STAY AT 
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One of the World’s Great Hotels 


Write for Illustrated Folder 


BILTMORE 


in NEW YORK 


Whether you figure in terms 
of moments saved... relaxa- 
tion enjoyed . . . or the pres- 
tige conferred by an important 
setting for your activities . . 
you will find it’s good busi- 
ness to select The BILTMORE 
as your New York hotel. 
Smart, comfortable, modern 
rooms and suites . . . alert 
service ... a hospitable atmos- 
wg ... unsurpassed accessi- 

ility . . . all contribute to a 
rewarding visit. 


$. Maomisy 


Manager 


g The BILTMORE 


Madison Avenue at 43rd Street, New York 17 


Direct Elevator to Grand Central Terminal 


Frank W. Regan, President 
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The sound of her own voice 


and then plays it back. Its 34-inch loud- 
speaker doubles as microphone. The rec- 
ord can be erased and reused many times. 

Synthetic Egg White: Borden’s has a 
new whipping agent it says can replace 
egg white in all types of candy. A vege- 
table protein, it is tasteless and odorless, 
whips faster than egg white, and costs 
half as much. 

TV Turntable: Steger Products of Chi- 
cago is marketing a television stand 
with a revolving top so the set can be 
shifted for the best view without mov- 
ing it or the furniture. The turntable top 
is set on roller bearings. 

Low-Gear Plane: The Helio Corp. of 
Norwood, Mass., announced a_revolu- 
tionary light plane which can fly with 
safety as slow as 27 miles per hour, The 
wing has a big flap to increase lift and 
slots in the leading edge which are 
opened to reduce speed, It can land or 
take off in an area the size of a tennis 
court and has a cruising speed of more 
than 100 miles per hour. The plane was 
designed by Otto C. Koppen, professor of 
aeronautical engineering at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 


AIRLINES: 


The Flourishing Coaches 


In the first three months of last year Pan 
American Airways carried 4,360 passen- 
gers between New York and San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, In the same three months 
this year the traffic has nearly quad- 
rupled; revenues for the route have in- 
creased 350 per cent. 

Capital Airlines used to fly about 1,100 
fares a year between New. York and Chi- 
cago. But since last November it has 
carried some 30,000 passengers between 
the two cities. 

To any merchandiser who has slashed 
prices and wat¢hed sales grow, the ex- 
planation was simple. Pan Am and Capi- 
tal, along with several other United States 
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airlines, were offering cut-rate air serv- 
ice, Following the lead of the nonsched- 
uled airlines, they were selling transpor- 
tation—“air coach” service—over certain 
routes minus the usual quota of steward- 
esses, hot meals aloft, and other pleasant 
but expensive extras, 

The Holdeuts: For the New York- 
Puerto Rico run Pan Am was charging 
$150 round trip, compared with the $253 
it used to charge first class. For air coach 
to Buenos Aires it asked $883.50 round 
trip versus $1,008 on regular flights, 

Capital was charging $29.60 one way 
for its New York-Chicago coach service, 
compared with the regular $44.10 first 
class. Of the 30,000-odd customers who 
have taken the bait so far, about three- 
fourths reported they were traveling by 
air for the first time. 

When Transcontinental & Western Air 
inaugurated coach flights between Kansas 
City and Los Angeles in February, it 
found that they attracted an average of 
15.1 customers per plane compared with 
a figure of 8.7 on regular flights. Last 
week it announced a new one between 
New York, Pittsburgh, and Chicago. 
Northwest Airlines started transconti- 
nental coach service iri March and re- 
ported that its planes were running a 
startling 84 per cent full. 

Some big airlines, however, are not 
sold on the air coach’s long-run merit. 
Eddie Rickenbacker’s money-making 
Eastern Air Lines has so far rejected the 
idea, contending that removal of the 15 
per cent transportation tax is all the 
stimulus air travel needs. United believes 
that the coach service would eventually 
wreck its regular first-class market. 
American says it would need airmail 
subsidies to start coach service. 























































Penetration Fighter: The Lock- 
heed F-90, powered by two tur- 
bo-jet engines in the fuselage, 
begins ground tests. It is designed 
to roam far behind enemy lines. 
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THANKS to these 
two symbols, there’s never 




















any doubt as to where the decimal goes in automatic 
division with the new Marchant Figuremaster. At the 
completion of the problem the carriage automatically 
positions itself and points off the decimal—under the Q 
symbol for the division quotient, and under the % 
symbol for percentages. Complete elimination of all 
uncertainty in locating the decimal means easier, more 
accurate figure-work...more CPO* This exclusive 
advantage and 17 other principal new advancements — 
combined with Marchant’s traditional supremacy in 
simplicity, accuracy control and silent-speed — establish’ 
the Figuremaster as the world’s foremost calculator. 


*Calculations Per Operator 


Find out how the new Marchant 
Figuremaster can get out your 
figures faster and cheaper. Call 
the Marchant Man in your phone 
book today 





or just mail this coupon to 
Marchant Calculating Machine Company, 
Oakland 8, California 





MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
Oakland 8, California NS 
Without obligation, im 


I would like to see the Figuremaster 
Please send me 


? ‘ N 
free information about | Bburemaster 


Name 


Address . 
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LIGHTER 


TILTED 24%,” 
flame jets down 
into pipe bowl 
UPRIGHT Depend - 
able flame for cigarettes 
and cigars 


Double your pipe pleasure—kiss 
the match goodbye! Amazing new 
Beattie Jet does what ordinary 
lighters never could do — points the 
flame down. Jet-flame action fully guar- 
anteed. Nothing mechanical to get out 
of order. Extra large fuel tank with slip 
cover for easy fueling. Unsurpassed 

for quality, value and dependability. 
Ask to see the Beattie Jet at your 


nickel plate dealer's or write us today. 


Morocco or BEATTIE JET PRODUCTS, INC. 


pigskin covered 
or chrome, $6.50 17 E. 48th St., New York 17 


You'll like the 
BLACK H ILLS 
Aas 


COME TO 
SOUTH DAKOT 
IN 1949! 





A WARM WELCOME awaits you in 
the beautiful Black Hills of South 
Dakota! Frolic in a wonderland of 

wilderness, edged with stately pines 
and laced with placid lakes and bubbl- 
ing streams. Recall the Old West as 

you visit the mining towns, rich in 
the lore of the gold rush days. See the 
shrine at Mt. Rushmore, the beau- 
ties of Custer State Park, Sylvan 
Lake, the uncounted splendors of / 
nature’s great workshop. Come § 
to South Dakota where hospital- 
ity has its home! WRITE FOR FREE 
COLORFUL BOOKLET! 


SOUTH DA KOTA 





STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 
A. H. Pankow. Publicity Director «+ Pierre 
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Our Irresponsible Budget 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


N a series of five articles in NEws- 
I WEEK running from Jan. 10 through 
Feb. 7 Raymond Moley called atten- 
tion to the “colossal failure” of our 
Presidential budget system. In line 
with the recommendations of the 
Hoover report, he suggested reforms 
of the Bureau of the Budget and the 
General Accounting Office to 
make these the real watch- 
dogs they were originally 
intended to be when they 
were set up in 1921. 

The budget reforms sug- 
gested by Moley seem to me 
to represent a minimum pro- 
gram. Even if they were 
adopted I fear that we 
would still be far from a 
really responsible budget. 
These reforms would help the Presi- 
dent to watch and control the spending 
of his executive agencies. They would 
help Congress to watch and control 
the spending of the President. But 
who would watch and control the 
spending of Congress? And who would 
prevent the President, the House, and 
the Senate from trying to outbid each 
other in a three-sided competition to 
reach into the Treasury to spend the 
people’s money to curry favor with 
special group interests? 


ryvuis problem has been with us since 
the birth of the nation. But it has 
now acquired unparalleled dimensions 
and gravity. For three vears Congress 
has failed so ignominiously to abide 
by the self-imposed legislative budget 
requirements of its own Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946 that it is preparing to 
abandon them. And with shocking 
irresponsibility the House seems to be 
about to vote still another handout to 
veterans that would cost $9,000,000,- 
000 at a “rough estimate.” This would 
be casually thrown on top of the most 
staggering peacetime expenditures 
ever made by this or any other govern- 
ment in the history of the world. 
There can be no fiscal responsibility 
at Washington as long as Congress 
exercises the power to make appropri- 
ations not even asked for by the Presi- 
dent. The British Parliament can make 
no expenditure that “the government” 
does not request. One result of this 
wholesome rule is that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is forced to present 





a responsible budget. When it accepts 
that budget, Parliament in effect au- 
thorizes all the proposed expenditures 
and proposed taxes at a single stroke. 
It is shown tke budgetary situation as 
a whole. It acts simultaneously on both 
sides of it. Our own Federal “budget,” 
by comparison, is a meaningless bit of 
window dressing. Congress 
neither accepts nor rejects it. 
It plays by ear, making its 
real decisions on numberless 
individual and unrelated 
appropriation bills as it goes 
along. Appropriations and 
taxes are left to different 
committees not responsible 
to each other. 

This chaos will never 
really be cured until the 
House and Senate themselves ask for a 
self-denying constitutional amendment 
under which, say, the House could not 
make any appropriation not requested 
by the President and the Senate could 
not increase any appropriation above 
that made by the House. Only this 
could end our three-sided spending 
competition. The House would still be 
free to cut the expenditures proposed 
by the President. The Senate would 
still be free to reduce the appropria- 
tions of the House. Unable to raise, 
they would at last exercise their power 
to reduce. As Henry Jones Ford 
pointed out: “There is no propensity 
of human nature more marked than 
jealousy of opportunities that one does 
not share.” 

Historically, “the power of the 
purse” in the hands of the people’s 
representatives meant the power to 
withhold the purse from the sovereign 
executive. The House and Senate can 
never be expected properly to exercise 
the vital function of guardians of the 
public Treasury as long as they them- 
selves are allowed to put their hands 
in the Treasury. 


T may seem unrealistic to assume 

that either the House or Senate 
would ever approve such a self-deny- 
ing amendment. Many may therefore 
dismiss this proposal as either aca- 
demic or impossible. But until such 
a reform is made, we will continue 
to pay the enormous and perhaps fi- 
nally unbearable costs of a budget out 
of control. 
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“This pewter mug brims over with 
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memories of Britain... 
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We stayed outside London—but in easy reach—at an old-world 
country inn. That’s where this pewter mug came from. My 
ale was never served in any other. ‘Your tankard’, the landlord 
used to call it. 
“And when the time came to say good-bye, he had it wrapped up 
and waiting for me. ‘A small reminder of your stay with us’, he 
said. ‘It’s old and dented and not worth much—but back home 
itll likely call to mind the happy days you spent here.’ 
“Now, what friendly thoughts of Britain the sight 





of it brings back! For it helps us remember our “Remember the Welsh National 

: wid Eisteddfod, with it -old rit 

5 welcome, too, by so many kindly British a a ae oan 
people. And it starts us off again, in the beauty of the choral singing in 


the open air?” 
memory, on that wonderful, varied tour...”’ 





**Remember the R.A.F. 
ilot who’d become a 
aseball fan when 

training here during 
the war... and who 
stopped us in Picca- 
dilly to ask how the 
Red Sox were doing?” 


PLAN YOUR TRIP TO 
BRITAIN NOW. And remem- 
ber that September and October 
—here where Summer lingers 
—are glorious months for a 
vacation. By coming then 
you'll avoid ihe mid-season 
rush for ships, planes and 
hotels. You'll take better ad- 
vantage of Britain’s ‘‘compact- 
ness”. . . moving even more 
quickly and easily from place 
to place, and, as it were, from 
century to century. Illustrated 
literature and complete infor- 
mation from your travel agent, 
or from BRITISH TRA EL 
ASSOCIATION (Tourist 
Div. of the BRITISH TOUR- 
IST AND HOLIDAYS 
BOARD), 336 Madison Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 








‘Remember the thrill of playing 
)- ’round ‘Royal and Ancient’ St. 
e Andrews . . . and how you sank that 
putt for a ‘birdie’ at the 18th hole?” 





Sema to Pritain 


Where more than half-a-million visitors from overseas 
—— found a Royal Welcome in 1948 
1919 

















Passion Play Beards 


Two years ago the municipal council at 
Oberammergau announced that the world- 
famous Passion Play would be held in the 
summer of 1950. A NEWSWEEK corre- 
spondent sends the following account of 
preparations and problems: 


Razor-blade dealers and barbers will 
have a hard time in this Bavarian town 
from now until the end of the Passion 
Plays, which are scheduled to start Sun- 
day, May 28, 1950, and run three-and-a- 
half months. Last March 1 the com- 
munity council issued an order that the 
entire male population—including chil- 
dren—may neither shave nor get a haircut 
until the plays are over. 

The Vow: Preparations for the Pas- 
sion Plays began as soon as the announce- 
ment was made in August 1948 that they 
would be resumed in 1950, after a six- 
teen-year-lapse. Oberammergau thus re- 
vives the solemn vow made in 1633, 
when at the height of the Black Plague 
the Bavarian villagers pledged in the 
churchyard to stage a play of the life and 
bitter sufferings of Jesus Christ every ten 
years if the pestilence ended. No more 
Oberammergauers died, and with few 
exceptions the vow has been kept ever 
since.” 

The last war caused a cancellation in 
1940, buf the villagers consider that 
decade was represented by the special 





erformance in 1770—canceled 
rst world war postponed the 


*The play missed a 


by royal edict. The 
1920 plays to 1922. 
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tercentenary pre- 
sentations in 1934, 
when Adolf Hitler 
himself came. 

The Problems: 
The 1950 produc- 
tions are already 
beset with difficul- 
ties. The townsfolk 
felt it impossible to 
make necessary re- 
pairs to the town 
and to the theater 
(seating 6,000) 
without a 1,000,000-mark loan from the 
Bavarian government, Moreover, some 
2,000 refugees have increased Oberam- 
mergau’s prewar population of 3,200 to 
its present 5,200. This means that at 
present there is only housing for 250 
guests, while Biirgermeister Lang expects 
between 250,000 and 300,000 (the 1934 
performances drew 410,000). But local 
population will camp out to make room 
rather than lose the tourist revenue, for 
in 1934 visitors left behind some 16,000,- 
000 marks (about $4,800,000). 

On March 29 the Bavarian government 
agreed to loan Oberammergau the 
1,000,000 marks—subject to approval by 
U.S. Military Government, But last week 
OMGUS refused either to approve or dis- 
approve, saying action must wait on ap- 
pointment of a special committee by the 
German Bizonal Economic Council. Since 
this council may be replaced by a new 
German government late this summer, it 
looks like a long delay before Oberam- 
mergau gets its money. 

Meanwhile, attention in the town is 


European 


Alois Lang 





Ro Sai 


Ewing Galloway 


The 6,000-seat Oberammergau theater will be filled again next year 


centering on who will get the leading 
roles, The cast will have approximately 
700 men between 18 and 65 and roughly 
150 women between 18 and 35—who 
must be unmarried, Georg-Johann Lang, 
59, will again direct as he did in 1930 and 
1934, Alois Lang, the Jesus of those two 
productions, is now in his late fifties and 
considered too old for the grueling eight 
hours of the play and the tremendous ef- 
fort of hanging on the cross for twenty 
minutes. He will probably do the Prologue 
next year, 

Much has been written about Alois 
Lang's membership in the Nazi Party and 
of the paradoxical fact that Hans Zwink, 
who played Judas, was the, only main 
actor who was not a Nazi. Biirgermeister 
Lang, classified in denazification proceed- 
ings as group 4 (follower), says that 
about 120 Oberammergauers were party 
members but only one minor actor was 
in group 2 (major offender). 

The other major actors besides Alois 
Lang are now either too old or, if women, 
have married, thus disqualifying them- 
selves. The cast will be chosen this fall, 
and to ferret out talent the townspeople 
are now presenting a pestilence mystery 
play and an Old Testament story. The 
young men’s hopes of playing Christ are 
growing as fast as their beards. 


The Ethics of Bingo 


Is bingo gambling? For years the Ro- 
man Catholic Church has raised money 
through bingo games. But in Illinois last 
February the Sangamon County state’s 
attorney, George Coutrakon, strengthened 
a ban on all gambling to include bingo. 
Rep. T. J. Sullivan, Springfield Democrat 
and a Catholic, promptly introduced a 
bill into the state legislature to legalize 
bingo for charitable, religious, or educa- 
tional purposes. 

The Springfield Ministerial Association 
(Protestant) dubbed the bingo bill “ethi- 
cal confusion.” “If gambling is wrong at 
all,” it maintained, “it is wrong for all, in 
all places at all times.” 

Commenting on the bingo ban, Mgr. 
John B. Franz, rector of the Cathedral of 
the Immaculate Conception in Spring- 
field, felt that “it is unfortunate that the 
same puritanical, Calvinistic mentality of 
exclusive righteousness should be threat- 
ening to take over the state’s attorney's 
office with the encouragement of min- 
isterial groups who would mask their own 
invasion with a warning cry against union 
of church and state.” 

Last week the Illinois State Legislature 
defeated by 20 votes the bingo-legalizing 
bill which would have limited betting on 
one game to 5 cents. Rep. Virgil Boze- 
man, Democrat from Moline, admitted 
that he had voted for the bill “because | 
just came back from the Kentucky Derby 
where I lost my shirt, and I’m looking 
for a cheaper game.” 


Newsweek, May 23, 1919 
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Bet your 
share of 
driving 
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... from an engine that’s clean! 


Use Havoline—it keeps engines that way 


Free the power that’s under the hood — keep your engine clean! Use 
Havoline Motor Oil — its exclusive lubricant formula keeps motors 
free of carbon, grime and sludge that take the edge off performance. 
Remember, a clean motor delivers more gas-miles, more power; saves 
you costly overhauls. So give your engine Havoline care. Ask for 
Havoline today from your Texaco Dealer, the best friend your car 


ever had. 
THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada 


TUNE IN...TEXACO STAR THEATER every Wednesday night 
starring Milton Berle. See newspaper for time and station. 
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Bundling ane Bungling 


When knightly bundling was in flower and great- 
grandpa was in his bower, he often played heck with a 
sheet for he slept with spurs upon his feet. And when 
a nightmare made him twitch, the sheet required a 
master stitch. But both the sheets and great-grandma 
survived the spurs of great-grandpa. Since boots and 
spurs are not in vogue and guest rooms are today the 
mode, your sheets must still stand rips and tears of 
laundries, kids, and derriéres. But mending sheets is 
now passé; our whistle bait has a better way, and sheets 
don’t face such knightly slaughter. A colonial dame’s 
great-granddaughter selects our own Fort Sumter sheets 
to spur guests on to restful sleep. 

Unlike old times when couples bundled and in the 


SPRINGS MILLS B® 


process sheets were bungled, we make our SPRINGMAIDS 
much the best and proved it in a strenuous test. We took 
our own Fort Sumter brand, woven and finished by skill- 
ful hand. Each sheet was washed 400 times—a test like 
this would slick new dimes. Two hundred times they 
were abraded, yet none were either worn or faded. 
That’s equal to a generation of wear and tear and velli- 
cation. In speaking of Fort Sumter covers, we really 
wish all fabric lovers, when homeward bound from 
some dull party, would test SPRINGMAIDS—they’re all so 
hardy that you can get a running start and dive in— 
they won’t come apart. The moral is, to each of you: No 
matter what you say or do, remember that in cold or 
heat, you can’t go wrong with a SPRINGMAID sheet. 
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200 Church Street « New York 13, New York <) FABRICS 
Q a 


Atlanta Chicago Dallas Los Angeles hs 
For a set of 10 sPRINGMAID ads suitable for framing, send Pr 
25 cents to Springs Mills, New York. 
- ELLIOTT WHITE SPRINGS, president of The Springs Cotton Mills, 
has written another book, Clothes Make the Man, which was indig- 
nantly rejected by every editor and publisher who read it. So he had 
it printed privately and sent it to his friends for Christmas. After 
they read it, he ran out of friends, so there are some extra copies. It 
contains a veritable treasury of useless information, such as how to 
build cotton mills, how to give first aid on Park Avenue, and how to 
write advertisements. 

If not available at your local bookstore, send a dollar and 
postage to us. Unlike sprincmaiw fabrics, satisfaction is not 
assured, and no money will be refunded. ©1949, The Springs Cotton Mills 


















ROWING: 


Snagged Zipper 


About 100,000 persons, one-fifth of 
metropolitan Seattle’s population, color- 
fully fringed the shores of both the main- 
land and Mercer Island. Lake Washing- 
ton was mirror-smooth, for the region was 
having its finest spring in years, But the 
University of Washington’s white-tem- 
pled, 46-year-old coach, Al Ulbrickson, 
firmly didn’t want his kids to go looking 
at any of it. 

Before Washington’s varsity crew went 
out for the 35th dual meeting with Cali- 
fornia, he warned: “If you’re going to win 
this thing, you'll have to keep your eyes 
in the boat all the way—no looking up and 
no fooling around.” 

What the quiet but universally popular 
“Admiral Stoneface” asks of his huskies, 
they usually deliver. In his 22 years on the 
job they have scored five varsity firsts, 
three seconds, six thirds, and an un- 
equaled three regatta sweeps in fifteen 
visits to the national championships at 
Poughkeepsie; they also have won twelve 
out of eighteen varsity races in the ob- 
jective California regatta. 

Many coaches enviously think the rec- 
ord can be traced to extraordinary public 
interest, convenient training water, and 
good weather. About three-fourths of the 
university's student body (15,299) turns 
out for a race, and the general public 
keeps Ulbrickson busy making luncheon 
speeches for nine months of the year. The 
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Washington boathouse is at the very edge 
of the campus, and as early as February 
the coach is able to take his men out on a 
fine body of open water. 

His chief rival, 55-vear-old coach Ky 
Ebright of California, hasn’t had things 
nearly so plushy. At times, despite his 
three Olympic championship crews (1928- 
32-48), the old Washington coxswain has 
had to talk down suggestions that the un- 
profitable sport be removed from Cali- 
fornia’s curriculum. In order to get in 
a day’s practice, his oarsmen must 
travel 16 miles by bus to and from the 
Oakland Estuary, a narrow and usually 
congested strip of water. 

Whipped Up: Last week Coach UI- 
brickson didn’t think such things made 
any real difference. Crew victories, he 
said, depend finally on one ‘thing: “Zip- 
per. It’s the morale and fire of the kids 
themselves. I don’t know where it comes 
from, but I do know that it can’t be arti- 
ficially wheedled or whipped into a crew.” 

Last Saturday his Huskies, including 
seven veterans of the 1948 triumph at 
Poughkeepsie, seemed to have zipper 
enough. In a 2%-mile test against a Cali- 
fornia boat containing seven Olympic 
veterans, Washington led down to the 
last 100 feet. There Ulbrickson, who had 
scarcely twitched a muscle in his face 
up to-that point, flung up his arms. His 
wife, who has lost as much as 6 pounds 
on the day of the race, suddenly had a 
good reason for another cry. 

Rod Johnson, handling the No. 7 oar on 
Washington’s starboard side, missed the 
water and nearly fell back into the lap of 
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Ulbrickson and Ebright: Disaster in the home stretch 


Newsweek, May 23, 1949 



















































































































































Three ways 
to lower scores: 


4 Have your club professional golf analyze you 
and see that your clubs are made for YOU. 


2 Let your club professional put your swing 
“in the groove.” 


3 Get the most out of your shots with my new 
Haig high compression ball. 


You'll really go for 
my new “Split-Second”’ ball 


Because it leaves the clubhead with lightning speed, 
I call our new Haig golf ball the split-second ball. 


I’ve never hit a ball with such fast getaway. 


That getaway is due to a revolutionary, quick-acting 
liquid center and the Haig’s uniform, higher 

tension winding. Equally important is the fact that it’s a 
true center ball, true centering of each ball proved 

in a fluoroscopic X-ray machine. 

The split-second getaway action of the balanced, true- 
center Haig means true flight and greater distance. 


When you hear the Haig’s clear, sharp click and 
EM, experience its sweet feel off the club, you'll 
know it’s a great ball. One round with 

it and I’m sure you'll agree it’s not 

only the split-second ball but the 
finest ball you’ve ever played. 



















have the advan@= 


re you , 
Sp be eHPS t exactly fitted 


tages of equipmen -" 
to you and your game, 4 = 
golf equipment pearing my namy 


4s sold thru Pro Shops only- 


wm Ob Hage— 





° - WALTER HAGEN 
P.S. My new Haig matched woods and irons are custom Division 


0. 
built expressly for those who want and can afford the Grand Reside Ene 
very finest. Your professional can fit you with a set of these 
__ clubs—of the right specifications, with swingweights and 
stiffness of shafts to suit your individual requirements, 
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Don Landon at No. 6. In the resultant 
list, all four port oars stabbed deep into 
the water, killing the glide of the shell. 

At the finish, California was the win- 
ner by 3 or 4 feet. Tight-lipped, Ulbrick- 
son said: “That’s what you get when one 
man takes his mind off his business.” Ky 
Ebright made a kindly effort to smooth it 
over: “Kids often get tired toward the 
end, and then things happen.” 


GOLF; 


Fore! 


“The trouble with New York golf gal- 
leries,” one touring writer complained, “is 
that they have too many sightseers and too 
few golfers.” In the eighth annual Goodall 
round-robin tournament at New Rochelle 
last week, movie cameras whirred fever- 
ishly and stars had to ask for enough room 
to get in a backswing. Dutch Harrison, 
watching the mob edge in on the line of 
his impending shot, asked: “Is that a fair- 
way or a bridle path?” One woman, de- 
termined to see how Chick Harbert 


_ played a shot out of the woods, was 


knocked cold by it. A ball hit by Cary 
Middlecoff landed in the coat pocket of a 
customer—who, apparently panicked, 
flung it into a nearly unplayable lie. 

Some of the sixteen stars picked for 
the Goodall fabric firm’s promotional cir- 
cus again didn’t think the purposely 
unique scoring system did anything but 
add to the confusion. Their complaint: 
Playing his fifteen fellow entrants by 
foursomes on a points-for-strokes basis, 
a man might pick up fewer points with 
his 69 in a hot foursome than with a 71 
in a cold one. 

Bomber’s Task: But neither the 
scoring system nor the _ intermittent 
spectator stampedes managed to break in 
on Bobby Locke’s preoccupation with the 
task at hand. Nine weeks and seven tour- 
naments after his return to this country, 
the 3l-year-old South African star made 
it clear to his American rivals that his 
short game was back in the deadly groove 
of his earlier visits. 

His old-fashioned pitch-and-run shots, 
far less showy than the approaches that 
Americans punch at the greens, seldom 
left him in a difficult spot. Whatever they 
left was efficiently handled with the 
rusty-bladed, wooden-shafted .putter he 
has used since he was 9 years old, In 
each of three rounds he needed only 27 
to 29 putts, as compared with the 36 
permitted by par standards. 

The ex-bomber pilot’s steadiness (71- 
67-68-68-66) would have been impressive 
under any scoring system. Under this 
one, it piled up a point total of plus 66 
(twice that of runner-up Herman Bar- 
ron), giving him first prize of $3,000 
and some right to feel that he owns the 
event. In three cracks at it, he has won 
twice and finished second the other time. 


o ©._—d Newsweek 
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RACING: 


Cood Steer 


Late last week some critics were still 
miffed at Ben Jones for the somber 
things he had said about his chances in 
the Kentucky Derby, but the trainer 
didn’t change his tune. Although his 
Derby winner, Ponder, was made a co- 
favorite in the 73rd Preakness Stakes, 
Jones claimed: “I'm picking Capot. He 
is a better horse than he showed in the 
Derby, and I understand he’s taken a 
better liking to the Pimlico track.” 

If critics were wrong this time, they 
couldn’t blame it on a bum steer from 
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Capot’s record was barely enough 


Jones. Last Saturday Capot not only 
captured first money, $79,985, but (1) 
gave Greentree Stable its first Preakness 
champion, (2) brought the veteran 
jockey Ted Atkinson his first victory in a 
race for that kind of money, and (3) 
landed himself a record. He needed every 
instant of it. Although his 1:56 was the 
fastest time ever recorded in a 1 3/16- 
mile race at Pimlico, it got co-favorite 
Capot home only a photo-finish head in 
front of Palestinian. Co-favorite Ponder 
did even worse than Jones professed to 
expect: fifth. 


PROMOTION: 
Sit-Baek Guys 


lu the traditionally blatant business 
of sports promotion the three strapping 
Chicago partners preferred to walk soft- 
ly. Last week, on the verge of filling 
out a fabulous collection of enterprises, 
their names still meant nothing to many 
sports fans, 

The eldest, James Norris, 70 years old 
but looking ten years younger, got him- 
self known about the world as a multi- 
millionaire grain broker. On the side, 
however, he quietly began accumulating 
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every month is 


PERFECT SHIPPING MONTH 
on the M. & St. L. 






A Johnny Careful says, 
Aprilis Perfect Ship- 


ping Month. In April, 
Shippers and Railroads 
take stock of progress 
toward the goal of 
completely efficient 
freight handling. 

But nowadays, every month in every 
year, industry and the workers who pack, label and load 
freight demonstrate greater efficiency. Railroads, utiliz- 
ing all the new equipment they can buy or build, 
contribute to Perfect Shipping the finest transportation 
service ever known. 

Johnny Careful is boss all the year round and Perfect 
Shipping Month is celebrated 12 times a year on 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 





In the Great Midwest, M. & St. L. freight service, for 
Shippers and Receivers, for Agriculture and Industry, for 
Connecting Roads, is Fast, Dependable and as nearly 
perfect as teamwork of skilled workers can make it. Help- 
ing also are growing fleets of modern equipment, like 
Diesel Locomotive No. 448, newest 
type of M. & St. L. motive power. 











“7ée Minneapolis & St. Louis Zaclway 


Modern & Stream-Lined Freight Service 
GENERAL OFFICES: NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
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Largest-Selling 


andf AYEAR WAL 
Scotch Whiskies 


in America’ 


still stands. It.is more 
than twice as old as the 
Scotch art of distilling 
which was. known as far 
back as the 15th Century. 


nD 
<.ascew, scott” 


%, : pe 
a ~'STILLERIES. 1€° 

EGLENFIDDICH AND pALVEn Ano 

DUFFTOWN. $c * Every drop of 

cont GRANT'S is either 8 

1¢ Stmenarn 86 U.S Proo” fe ° or 12 years old. Wm. 

ae sree ae Grant & Sons are the 

: ™Menors aCo ene . exclusive proprietors of 

~ onagyagenne the Balvenie-Glenlivet 

and Glenfiddich distil- 

leries. 86 Proof 


SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS 


IMPORT DIVISION rN beta haves bletate) Fs 
&Co ap fave 


Brooklyn-New York 
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sports properties in 1933, when he 
bought up the impoverished Detroit 
hockey team and its home site, Olympia 
Stadium. 

As an old hockey player, Norris didn’t 
have too much time or interest for other 
sports. Eventually these, and much of 
the hockey load as well, were entrusted 
to a son, 42-year-old James Dougan 
Norris. He has enough to do these days. 
In addition to the original Detroit 
acquisitions, father and son now own the 
Chicago Stadium and the St. Louis Arena. 
They hold the biggest chunk of stock in 
the Madison Square Garden Corp. of 
New York and recently purchased a 
$250,000 interest in the new Cincinnati 
Gardens. They hold leases on arenas in 
Omaha and Indianapolis, where they also 
run professional hockey clubs, and have 
sponsored talent-producing junior and 
amateur hockey teams beyond young 
Norris's counting. They also have a hand 
in boxing, wrestling, and basketball 
affairs. 

Third Partner: Affairs which they 
consider nonsporting (ice shows, rodeos, 
building management, legal problems, 
etc.) are left mainly to the third partner, 
Arthur M. Wirtz. Since he attracted the 
elder Norris’s attention as a young law- 
yer and accountant working on the De- 
troit hockey purchase, Wirtz has de- 
veloped a flourishing real-estate business 
in Chicago. He also owns half of Sonja 
Henie’s Hollywood Ice Revue, which 
grosses well over $1,000,000 annually, 
and a Los Angeles arena. 

Three nights in a row last week Wirtz 
stayed up all night at the Chicago Stadi- 
um. There he studied the final rehears- 
als of Olsen and Johnson’s “Funza- 
poppin,” a 400-player musical jumbo for 
which the Norrises and Wirtz put up 
part of the $50,000 needed to produce it. 

In Chicago on Friday the 13th, Wirtz 
and young Norris helped cut a cake on 
the 35th birthday of Joe Louis, their 
new partner in the International Boxing 
Club; even President John Reed Kil- 
patrick of Madison Square Garden was 
there. Some critics hadn’t thought the 
IBC would amount to much when Louis 
quit fighting to join it last March. Two 
weeks ago, however, the Garden bought 
out the chief operator in the field, Twen- 
tieth Century Sporting Club. Last week 
IBC and the Garden were working to- 
gether on the liquidation of their last 
major rival, Tournament of Champions, 
Inc. There was an excellent reason: The 
elder Norris is a member of the Gar- 
den’s executive committee. 

But if that meant the Norris-Wirtz 
team was headed for boxing’s biggest 
monopoly of sites and events, fans might 
still hear comparatively little about the 
partners. 

“On personal publicity,” a Chicago 
newspaperman dourly reported, “They're 
strictly sit-back guys.” 


Newsweek 
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PEAKING as a man who took up card 

games when it turned out that he 
couldn’t hit a curve ball (astigmatism 
was the reason they kept striking me 
out on the breaking stuff, or at least 
that’s the story I tell), I find that there 
are two main types of gin-rummy play- 
er: those who look under the table and 
those who don’t. 

The late Damon Runyon’ 
is responsible for this cleav- 
age. Damon wrote a story 
once about an easygoing 
character who never started 
a gin game without first 
dropping a card—any card— 
out of sight on the floor. In 
time this trivial shortage, 
known only to him, would 
raise the very deuce with his 
opponent’s chance of winning. From 
that day forward Runyon readers have 
looked under the table when playing 
gin rummy. It can sometimes be a little 
embarrassing, for the looker, if not his 
opponent, 

“What’s the matter, Lardner?” peo- 
ple often say to me, “Have you lost 
something, egad?” 

“Just wanted to see if my shoes were 
tied,” I generally mutter in reply, 
blushing to the color of a shrimp under 
Russian dressing. 


HERE has now been published, in 

402 pages, a work called “Scarne 
on Cards,” which indicates that look- 
ing under the table is the very least 
you should do when you sit down to a 
gin game. As the author, John Scarne, 
points out, the world abounds in easy- 
going characters like the one in the 
Runyon story, Only they have thought 
of a lot of ways of duping dead-honest 
victim types like myself besides drop- 
ping a card on the floor, 

Dr. Scarne, naturally, is not inter- 
ested solely in the seamy side of what 
is known for want of a better word as 
mankind (though his chapter on gin- 
rummy cheating runs to five pages, his 
poker-cheating chapter to seven, and 
his pinochle-cheating chapter to six). 
His book is definitive in all respects. 
Most books on cards are definitive, 
come to think of it, but Scarne pokes 
holes in the definitive books that have 
gone before him. If there is one thing 
more than another that has kept me 
from writing a book on cards, it is the 
knowledge that Scarne would prompt- 


Sin and Gin Rummy 


by JOHN LARDNER 











ly come along with a fresh one to make 
mine obsolete. 

I have spoken of Dr. Scarne before. 
His claim to being the Hoyle of crap 
shooting is disputed only by Mickey 
MacDougall, the detective (whose 
claim in turn is disputed by Scarne). 
In time of war he protected the armed 
forces- from sharks of all 
kinds except the kind that 
swims. However, I don’t 
think I have told of Scarne’s 
seven command, spgrform- 
ances before the late Arnold 
Rothstein, which is the story 
most treasured by Scarne bi- 
ographers, 

When the doctor was 19, 
Rothstein caught his card- 
trick act one night and told 
Scarne to report at his hotel the next 
evening. There was present a small, 
friendly party of poker players, most 
of whom were later accused of shoot- 
ing Rothstein, for reasons which did 
not concern me then and do not con- 
cern me now, Scarne was invited to 
cut cards with the host, from a fresh 
deck. He infallibly cut to an ace. 

This talent naturally had a powerful 
interest for his audience, They asked 
him -back six nights running, and he 
cut to the ace every time. The fee was 
$200 a night. It was all the money the 
young man ever took from the Roth- 
stein circle because, when the boys 
learned that the trick was simply a 
matter of practicing and concentrating 
for ten years, they decided that they 
could not spare time enough from their 
other hobbies, such as shooting Roth- 
stein, to master it, 

Dr. Scarne has always been honest, 
which does not keep him from being 
the most closely watched man in New 
Jersey when he sits down to a friendly 
game of cards, ' 


NOTHER book just out, now that I’m 
A on the subject, is “You Can't 
Win,” by Dr. Ernest E. Blanche. Dr. 
Blanche, I'm proud to say, was a 
sports writer before he moved to what 
some people consider an even more 
intellectual job, that of chief statisti- 
cian for the logistics division of the 
Army General Staff, His book is sharp 
as a knife and contains an important 
bibliography of 84 gambling works. 
The title applies to everyone but the 
Washington Senators baseball club, 
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- A 24” GIANT 


of Silent Beach-Breeze Coolness 
THE POWERFUL 


Whirlaire* 


Recreational Centers 
Large Kitchens 
Large Offices 
Factories 









































Stores 
Restaurants 
Hotel Lobbies 
Waiting Rooms 























Fast, Efficient Cooling . . . circulate all 
the air in a 15 x 25 x 12 ft. room 
every two minutes. Excellent for 
summer daytime cooling. Perfect 
for winter air circulation. 


Deep-pitched Micarta* Blades . . . ultra- 
quiet, rugged, safe. Exclusive with 
Westinghouse. Reinforced two-piece 
welded steel wire guard. 
Oscillating and Nonoscillating Models . . . 
pedestal and counter styles. Only 
nonoscillating model for ceilings. 
Powerful Y-hp Westinghouse Motor. No 
Z radio interference. 2-speed, 
\ snap-type pull switch with 
convenient extension cord. 








































































































See Them Now at your 
Westinghouse Supplier’s 
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Doctor In Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Buys Air Conditioning For Clinic 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


“My brother and I have had Frigidaire Air 
Conditioning in our offices for 12 years, 
and it’s given us perfect service. Nothing 
has ever gone wrong with it,” says Dr. 
Anson L. Clark, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
“That’s why I instructed the contractor 
putting up our new Clark Clinic Building 
to specify a Frigidaire Air Conditioning 
unit for it. 

“Our local Frigidaire dealer is extremely 
reliable.”’ Refrigeration Sales and Engineer- 
ing Co., Oklahoma City, sold and installed 
the equipment. 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 


Store Air Conditioner 








due to travel motion, 
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Buy Savings Bonds 


SALES CONVENTIONS 


are conventional activity here. 
Our facilities are so adequate the 
other guests rarely know when 
a convention is in progress. 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON 
HALL 


1130 Boardwalk 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 





. 
Ownership- Management for more than 50 years * 
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People’s Peers 


In these cool spring evenings some- 
thing disturbing has crept into the Eng- 
lishman’s consciousness as he sits by the 
fireside of what in. pre-radio days he 
used to call his castle. For half an hour 
at least one evening a week there comes 
over the “wireless” the voice of an aver- 
age bathtub baritone accompanied by 
squeals, shrieks, gasps, and choruses of 
mass singing. And for the rest of the eve- 
ning not only daughter 
Daphne but “mum” and 
,grandma act as if they were 
in a trance. 

The cause of these upset- 
ting phenomena is a dark 
little Welshman named Don- 
ald Peers, who is 40 and who 
spent two decades in pro- 
vincial and suburban music 
halls until he suddenly 
achieved staggering populari- 
ty in a series of British Broad- 
casting Corp. song programs 
beginning last February. 
Along with his BBC tri- 
umphs, Peers has been pack- 
ing the biggest theaters in 
London suburbs and provin- 
cial towns for months. At the 
Finsbury Park Empire, the 
biggest theater outside Lon- 
don’s West End, he _ has 
topped the bill eight times. 
He will sing for the entire 
summer season at Blackpool, Britain’s 
Coney Island. 

Nobody, least of all the nervous BBC, 
can explain this avalanche of mass adula- 
tion which brings in 3,000 fan letters a 
week and has swollen the little Welsh- 
man’s earnings to as much as $3,000 
weekly. 

Peers can't read music. Many people 
think he can’t even sing. He is as corny 
as an Iowa acre. His main technique is 
to get his audience to sing for him (he 
calls himself “Your Old Cavalier of 
Song”). Sometimes he sounds like a syn- 
thetic Rudy Vallee, sometimes like an 
imitation Al Jolson. (“I try to create hap- 
piness. If I sing about sitting on top of 
the world, then I feel on top of the 
world. If I sing about a broken-hearted 
lover, then for that moment I am broken- 
hearted and through sadness I bring 
cheer.” ) 

Hands on Donald: Even under the 
heavy make-up he wears, Donald isn’t 
handsome. He has a wife and a 17-year- 
old daughter and lives in a middle-class 
house in the middle-class London suburb 
of Kingston. His background is complete- 
ly unglamorous. He started as a house 
painter and when he sang at work, his 
foreman told him to sing faster so he 
would paint faster. 

Nevertheless, thousands of English- 


MUSIC 





women of every age just want to get their 
hands on Donald and love him. Last week 
they had their chance and took it—at the 
barnlike Victorian edifice, the Albert Hall, 
whose notorious acoustics have defeated 
hundreds of the musically great. 

Not so Donald. In a two-hour concert 
packed by nearly 9,000 people his tri- 
umph was complete. 

Peers began with a coy but confident 
smile: “Unaccustomed as I am to singing 
in royal opera houses . . .” Then came the 
patter: “If I can make you happy in any 
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Peers (open-mouthed, center) : Fair, flat, and 40 


way...” Then the signature tune: “By a 
Babbling Brook.” 

With a ragged chorus joining in, he 
went into “Golden Earrings,” “Galway 
Bay,” and his own version of “Blue Skies.” 
He left the finish of this to the audience 
and when they were through, he gave 
them a big hand. They loved it. He had 
barely finished “Babbling Brook” at the 
end of the program before he was the 
center of a milling mass of autograph 
hounds who swarmed over the stage. 

Outside the stage-door entrance an- 
other throng was waiting, singing “Open 
the Door, Donald” and “You Made Me 
Love You” and shrieking: “I hope you 
haven’t got your wife with you, Donald.” 
One girl moaned: “If .I could only get 
hold of his collar!” 

Next day all the popular papers car- 
ried slightly incredulous stories about 
the Albert Hall scenes. Even the Com- 
munist Daily Worker ran an item which 
wound up with a twinge of envy: “Don- 
ald Peers could be a great people’s artist, 
given the right material.” 


New Records 


Soutu Paciric. Mary Martin, Ezio 
Pinza, and the original Broadway cast 
and chorus under the direction of Salva- 
tore Dell’Isola. Columbia. Six 12-inch 
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records (78 rpm) in album, $6.80; one 
12-inch (33% rpm) record, $4.85. If one 
week’s sales and orders are any indica- 
tion of the future of “South Pacific” on 
records, this production will set a Co- 
lumbia high mark. Miss Martin and Pinza 
deliver the mail—as in the Broadway pro- 
duction—and young Bill Tabbert turns in 
a stunning performance with “Younger 
Than Springtime,” as does Juanita Hall 
with “Happy Talk.” 

Strauss: SALOME (FINAL SCENE). 
Ljuba Welitsch, Fritz Reiner, and the 
Metropolitan Opera Orchestra. Columbia. 
Two 12-inch records (78 rpm) in album, 
$2.95; one 10-inch (33% rpm) record, 
$3.85. The only quarrel to be made with 
this presentation is that Columbia did 
not record the whole of “Salome” when 
it had Mme. Welitsch and Reiner avail- 
able. Their joint performance at the 
Metropolitan last winter made operatic 
history (NEwsweEeEk, Feb. 21); this re- 
cording of the apostrophe sets a fantastic 
standard for any soprano and conductor 
who may want to follow. Coupled with 
“Salome” on the LP Microgroove record- 
ing is Mme. Welitsch’s rendition of Ta- 
tiana’s “Letter Scene” from Tchaikovsky’s 
“Eugen Onegin.” This aria, recorded 
abroad, is also available in a separate 78- 
rpm album. (Two 12-inch records in al- 
bum, $2.95.) 

Gounop: Faust. Geori-Boué, Georges 
Nore, Roger Bourdin, Roger Rico, and 
others with the Royal Philharmonic Or- 
chestra under Sir Thomas Beecham. RCA 
Victor. Sixteen 12-inch records (78 rpm) 
in two albums, $24. This was supposed to 
be the prize plum in RCA Victor’s pud- 
ding served up in honor of Sir Thomas’s 
recent 70th birthday anniversary (NEws- 
WEEK, May 2). Unfortunately, _ this 
“Faust” is not as juicy as it might have 
been had the bustling Beecham been 
given vocalists more worthy of his baton 
than these light-voiced singers. But when 
Sir Thomas and his orchestra hold the 
stage, all is as it should be. RCA Victor 
also has newly issued five other Beech- 
am albums including works by Dvorak, 
Mozart, Debussy, Smetana, and Liszt. 

TcHatIkovsky: SyMPpHONy No. 6 
(“PATHETIQUE”). Arturo Toscanini and 
the NBC Symphony. RCA Victor. Five 
12-inch records (78 rpm) in album, $11; 
five 7-inch records (45 rpm) in album, 
$5.25. This is RCA Victor’s first simul- 
taneous release on both 78 and 45 rpm. 
Followers of Toscanini’s NBC career re- 
member well the first time the maestro 
ever performed the “Pathétique” in Amer- 
ica—on Oct. 29, 1938. This recording will 
bear out the impact of that reading, 
wherein Toscanini strips the symphony 
of all sentimentality and substitutes a 
lean, hard drive which some may like and 
some may not. At least, this reading 
should disprove some of the talk that 
Toscanini finds nothing to interest him in 
Tchaikovsky, 
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The holiday you've waited for... 


Treat yourself to zestful travel 

experiences . . . to shore excursions to the 
excitingly beautiful cities of South 
America . . . to the superb shipboard 
comforts and gala cruise activities that 
await you on the 33,000-ton luxury liners 
of Moore-McCormack Lines’ Good 
Neighbor Fleet. Whatever the season 

the South Atlantic is delightful. 


Styled in the brilliant modern manner, 
delighting you with superb American 
cuisine... flattering you with perfect 
service ... these ships offer every feature 
the most demanding traveler could ask for. 
Complete entertainment and activities 
programs combine with lazy hours to 
make this the cruise of a lifetime. 


For Information Consult our Authorized Travel Agents or 
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Primer for Freshmen 


“You can always tell a freshman by her 
timid looks and such . . .” and most girls 
feel there is nothing to do but live through 
the first frightening year before acquiring 
sophomoric sophistication, But two Wil- 
son College 1947 graduates now have 
tried to take the edge off the change-over 
from school to college. In their book “You 
Can Always Tell a Freshman,”* published 
last week, Elisabeth Ann Hudnut and 
Marjorie Bauernschmidt in text and car- 
toon give advice on everything from what 
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Pa., college they both attended. She has 
larded it with amusing sketches of a typi- 
cal freshman, “The Goop,” trapped in 
such predicaments as arrival with the 
family and tea at the home of any cam- 


pus’s Miss Chips, 


The Vanishing Veteran 


In Detroit this week automobile-indus- 
try personnel men were lamenting the 
approaching end of one good thing that 
had come out of the war. As in other in- 
dustries and in other years at this time, 
they had just returned home from the 





Tea with Miss Chips 








Homesick 








This is how first-year college girls look to Marjorie Bauernschmidt 


to wear (“blue jeans are here to 
stay”) to blind dates (“you have nothing 
to lose,” so take them). 

Miss Hudnut, great-niece of the per- 
fumer Richard Hudnut and relative of 
Henry Ward Beecher and Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, manages to give sensible guidance 
without being prissy or girly-girly, She 
points up such bromides as go-to-the-in- 
firmary-when-sick by telling of a girl with 
scarlet fever who didn’t—and spoiled the 
whole college’s week end, Other tips: 
how to avoid homesickness (“keep oc- 
cupied with lots of people”) and when 
not to go to Dartmouth Winter Carnival 
(“the week end before two assigned 
quizzes”), 

Miss Bauernschmidt planned the book 
with the author at the Chambersburg, 


*You Can Atways Tet a Fresuman. By Elisa- 
beth Ann Hudnut. Illustrations by Marjorie Bauern- 
schmidt, 180 pages. Dutton, $2.50. 
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nation’s college campuses, where they 
had been scouting out: the best June 
graduates for their industrial training 
programs, In recent years the scouts had 
brought back something extra special— 
men who were mature because they were 
war veterans. Now such pickings were 
getting slimmer; many of those taking ad- 
vantage of the GI Bill of Rights had 
graduated or were about to graduate. 

“We didn’t necessarily go out looking 
for ex-Gl’s,” explained one personnel di- 
rector, “but the men we selected general- 
ly turned out to be veterans.” To another 
recruiting chief, the reason for this was 
obvious. The men with the most maturity 
“naturally drift to the top.” 

So the college men these last vears 
chosen for industrial training have been 
three to ten years older than those the 
firms selected before the war. Roughly 
three-fourths were officers in the services 


or had had officer training, leading one 
interviewer to observe: “I guess this 
proves the Army and Navy knew how to 
select officers after all.” 

The changing labor market has made 
this year’s top students a bit less choosy 
than last year’s about the jobs they ac- 
cept. But competition for the brightest 
men is still keen. “The man you want to 
talk to,” remarked one scout, “everyone 
else wants to talk to, too.” 

Carl W. Moyer, director of Fisher Body 
industrial relations, has just picked fifteen 
men for its 50-week course. “Naturally,” 
he reports, “we have favored more ma- 
ture men because we find they develop 
easier. However, our trainees are younger 
this year than last.” 

For all General Motors divisions, in- 
cluding Fisher Body, Kenneth A. Meade, 
director of college relations, has contacted 
78 colleges, interviewed 4,500 prospec- 
tive graduates, and screened these to 900, 
from which GM will hire 300 to 350 for 
training. “We’ve grown used to more 
mature men,” Meade comments, adding 
that this year and last saw peak employ- 
ment of veteran graduates. 

New Challenge: Every six months 
the Ford Motor Co, has been choosing 
about two dozen college men for its rig- 
orous two-year training course. Of the 71 
men in the first three groups, only five 
were not GI’s, The fourth group is now 
half selected, and most are still veterans, 
but Ford thinks this is the last in which 
they will dominate. 

Chrysler chooses from its employes, In 
its undergraduate school 40 per cent 
were veterans in 1946-47; now only 20 
per cent are ex-Gl’s, Of 33 about to leave 
its graduate school, 28 are veterans. “The 
mature veterans have made some of the 
top students,” remark Chrysler engineer- 
ing supervisors, “and we are sorry to see 
that type disappearing.” 

But another auto-industry talent scout 
finds the changing situation a challenge. 
“The number of veterans on campuses 
have given us a fine opportunity to ob- 
tain good men,” he says. “Now it will be 
up to industry to be able to pick out those 
qualities in a man when he’s four years 
younger.” 


Smart Set 


City slickers and the stronger sex 
found themselves outclassed last week as 
two universities announced the results 
of scholastic surveys. At Indiana Univer- 
sity a study of 1,046 students showed the 
farm children had an average grade of 
1.6, or B minus, while children of pro- 
fessional men, businessmen, skilled work- 
ers, clerks, and laborers had averages 
from 1.2 to 1.4, or C plus. At St. Law- 
rence University, Canton, N. Y., a survey 
of 1,385 students showed an average 
grade of 78.431 per cent for women and 
72.745 per cent for men. 
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WITH AMERICA’S FIRST TEAM 


Almost 200,000 Army Reservists 
will attend summer field training 
this year. Many cf them will be able 
to fire the latest weapons—includ- 
ing the 57-mm. recoilless rifle 
pictured above. 

Developed during the last days of 
the war, this exceptionally accu- 
rate, effective piece can be loaded, 
aimed, and fired by one man. In 
effect, the recoilless rifle arms 


each man with the equal of an 
artillery piece. 


The Organized Reserve Corps— 
which plays a vital defensive role 
in case of aggression—will be 
armed with these weapons. Reserv- 
ists who attend summer camp this 
year will be trained in their use. 
Reservists are truly aiming to keep 
this country secure. They are good 
neighbors. . . working for you. 


Stay on the First Team for Security 
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More Reservists in the U. S. Army are 

needed AT ONCE. Visit your Reserve Unit 

Instructor’s Office or nearest Post, Camp, or 

Station ...or the U. S. Army and U. S. 


Air Force Recruiting Station in your 
locality. 


75-mm. rifle 
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The men of the U. S. Army’s Organized Reserve Corps constitute a backbone of skill and experience for our security forces. 











Morley to Tracy to Hit 


Broadway's 1948-49 season marked 
up its first hit when Robert Morley came 
here early last fall to star in “Edward, 
My Son,” the London success he had 
written with Noel Langley. M-G-M’s 
English-made screen version of the play, 
with Spencer Tracy in the leading role, 
is now at hand to add a forceful and 
often deeply disturbing drama to the 
season’s meager list of exceptional films. 

The authors of the play employed ten 
scenes covering some 30 years to drama- 
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ward’s mother and is forced to stand by 
and watch her disintegrate under Boult’s 
inescapable domination. 

Although the movie “Edward, My 
Son” remains frankly episodic and a no- 
table tour de force rather than a success- 
ful play, George Cukor gives it a unify- 
ing emotional drive that overrides its 
minor faults. 

Like the play, the film is a rewarding 
vehicle for the players mentioned. It may 
be unfair to compare Tracy’s perform- 
ance with Morley’s. Onstage the English 
actor supplied a hint of play-acting and 
a sinister unction that tempered the un- 





Edward, My Son: Tracy is a despot; Kerr, a wraith 


tize the amoral success story of Arnold 
Boult (Tracy) and his destructive de- 
votion to Edward, his only son and heir. 
With only minor bridgings, Donald 
Ogden Stewart's adaptation follows much 
the same pattern and, as in the play, 
the titular hero never appears on the 
scene. But from his first modest birth- 
day party in the Boults’ drab little flat 
to his death in the second world war, 
Edward is always present in all his re- 
ported imperfections as the spoiled brat- 
ling of his ruthless father. 

Even so, Edward’s retarded growth 
and pointless death are only a muted 
counterpoint to the brassy theme of 
Boult’s Napoleonic usurpation of finan- 
cial and political power, and to the sad 
stories of his victims: Edward’s mother 
(Deborah Kerr), the partner (Mervyn 
Johns) he railroads to jail, the admiring 
secretary (Leueen MacGrath) who was 
his mistress until he found her incon- 
venient, and even the family’s former 
doctor (Ian Hunter), who loves Ed- 
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relieved villainy distilled from Boult’s 
monstrous affection for his son. Tracy's 
predatory parent, played without those 
fortifying overtones, is nevertheless a 
credible and compelling characterization 
that applies force with subtle restraint. 
Miss Kerr succeeds admirably in the 
difficult chore of appearing first as a 
pleasant middle-class matron, then as an 
unaffected if fashionable lady, and, final- 
ly, as the mumbling, alcoholic wraith 
who survives when Edward is gone. (Ep- 
warp, My Son. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Edwin H. Knopf, producer, George 
Cukor, director.) 


Stewart’s Stratton 


“The Stratton Story” is that rare 
achievement, a baseball movie that 
makes its point on the ball field without 
sacrificing its validity as personal drama. 

Baseball fans won’t have any fault 
to find with this sympathetic biography 
of Monty Stratton (James Stewart), the 


Texas farm boy who became a big- 
league pitcher in the 1930s and was the 
White Sox’s ace hurler when, in 1938, 
he lost a leg in:a hunting accident. 

In recalling Monty’s divided loyalty 
to the farm lot and the ball park, and 
his courageous comeback in 1946 when 
he limped onto the mound for an East 
Texas League team and was subsequent- 
ly voted “the most courageous athlete 
of the year,” M-G-M has imported such 
players as Bill Dickey, Gene Bearden, 
and the former Sox manager Jimmy 
Dykes to play themselves. The baseball 
sequences are suspenseful and as au- 
thentic as need be, and Stewart (coached 
by Monty himself) looks very much at 
home in the pitcher’s box. 

Directed by Sam Wood with the same 
shrewd integration of fact and fiction that 
distinguished his “Pride of the Yankees,” 
the film keeps its homespun sentiment 
under control, whether the Douglas 
Morrow-Guy Trosper screen play is in- 
dulging the gangling, yokel rookie or 
painstakingly charting the crippled ath- 
lete’s adjustment to his artificial leg. 

Stewart gives a restrained and under- 
standing performance in the title role, 
and June Allyson as his young wife, 
Agnes Moorehead as his mother, and 
Frank Morgan as a self-appointed talent 
scout are in there pitching with him. 
(Tue STRATTON Story. Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. Jack Cummings, producer. Sam 
Wood, director.) 


Misstep 

“The Judge Steps Out” is a leaden- 
footed bit of whimsy involving a Milque- 
toastish Boston judge (Alexander Knox) 
who, suffering from an overdose of un- 
sympathetic wife (Frieda Inescort) and 
expensive daughter (Martha Hyer), 
pops off to California and becomes an 
itinerant bookseller. Just how he happens 
on this dusty occupation is never quite 
explained. But once on the road he 
meets Ann Sothern, proprietress of a 
roadside hash joint, and temporarily 
finds her nicer than the folks back home. 

The idea behind this trifle has a sup- 
erficial similarity to “Brief Encounter” 
(NEwsweEEK, Sept. 2, 1946). But where 
Noel Coward’s classic depended on 
acutely sensitive characterization for its 
impact, “Judge” merely sets a group of 
stock characters adrift on a sea of pon- 
derous and unlikely plot. It is hardly 
necessary to wait out the entire 91 min- 
utes to know that all get safely ashore. 
(Tue Jupce Steps Our. RKO. Michel 


Kraike, producer. Boris Ingster, director.) 


Wolf! Wolf! 

Like the shepherd boy of Greek fable 
who for fun kept crying that the wolves 
were coming, Tommy Woodry (Bobby 
Driscoll), the tenement-dwelling hero of 
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“The Window,” likes to impress people 
with the products of his boyish imagina- 
tion. And like the shepherd boy’s vic- 
tims, Tommy’s parents (Barbara Hale 
and Arthur Kennedy) soon stop listening 
to his wild tales. 

But one hot summer night when Tom- 
my decides to sleep on the fire escape, 
he happens to glance through a window 
above just in time to become the horrified 
witness of a real murder. To his mother 
and father, this sounds like Tommy’s 
rankest fibbery yet. But the upstairs 
murderers (Paul Stewart and Ruth Ro- 
man) have no such doubts about his story 
and assume the role of the wolves who 
finally did come along—with Tommy as 
their intended victim. 

This unpretentious melodrama has 
many ingredients in common with the 
standard thriller, and the concluding 
scenes in which the desperate murderers 
corner Tommy on a perilously balanced 
rafter of a fire-gutted tenement might 
well have descended to the level of 
Tommy's own dramatic inventions. But 
the suspense has been handled with un- 
usual skill. Stewart makes a grimly con- 
vincing murderer. Kennedy and Miss 
Hale are persuasively genuine as the 
well-meaning parents too busy to be able 
to cope with their boy’s imagination, and 
Bobby Driscoll is throughout so natural 
that the film is a refreshingly novel and 
artful combination of adult mayhem and 
boyish high jinks. (THE Wixnpow. RKO. 
Frederic Ullman Jr., producer. Ted 
Tetzlaff, director.) 
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Window: Bobby Driscoll cornered 
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Yes, blondes prefer Burroughs adding machines. 
So do brunettes and titians. This is substantiated 
by the greater number of Burroughs adding 
machines in use, and explained by the unmatched | 


smoothness and sureness of Burroughs operation. 
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\ It’s smart management, and good employee 
>» relations, to choose the machine operators prefer. hd 

» Choose Burroughs! Call your local Burroughs / | 
office or write to— be | 


Burroughs 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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CAPACITY 


NEW TWO-PURPOSE FAN 


1. Night-cool your bedroom 2. Day-cool your living room 
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EXTRA powerful, yet EXTRA quiet—that’s the new 
Ilgdualaire! It draws in cool nighttime air for evening relaxation 


reation rooms, home laundries, offices. Finest | 
quality construction. ILG “ONE-NAME- 
PLATE” Guarantee. See your dealer or & 
write for FREE bulletin No. 623. 
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ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO., 2900 N. Crawford Ave., 
Chicago 41, Ill. Offices in more than 40 principal cities. 
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Mi WMu4te 


To KNOW HOW REWARDING music can be, 
don’t just sit on the sidelines and listen! 
Play it yourself, on your own Hammond 
Organ. 


You press the keys of the Hammond 
Organ and release music’s most glorious 
voice. This is the instrument that in- 
spires you to play. You match your moods 
with the rapturous music of mellow 
woodwinds, bright brasses, tender strings, 
and soulful reeds. You add color and ex- 
pression to everything you play. 

You range at will from a mere whisper 
to the full-throated voice of the world’s 
most versatile organ. 


Think what this can mean to your 
children. They can learn great music by 
playing it themselves on the Hammond 
Organ. 


And it’s all so easy. 


If you can play the piano, 
you can quickly learn to play the 
Hammond Organ! 
If you're an average piano player, or if 
you just read simple music,, you can 


yp preg! 


quickly learn to play the Hammond 
Organ. A few lessons won’t fit you for a 
concert career, but they will enable you 
to express yourself in music as you never 
have done before. 


And the price of the Hammond 
Organ is much less than you think! 


Costs no more 

than most fine pianos! 
There’s no bother about special installa- 
tions with the Hammond Organ. It fits 
into any living room and it can’t get out 
of tune. Just plug it into an electric out- 
let and you're ready to play. 

Why wait any longer? 

Mail the coupon today! 
Visit your dealer where you can see, 
hear, and play the Hammond Organ 
yourself. Then you will understand why 
this is the world’s most widely-used 
complete organ, proved by years of sat- 
isfactory performance in thousands of 
homes and churches. For more informa- 
tion and the name of your nearest dealer, 
mail the coupon. 


HIAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC'S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 





THEATER —— 


Journey’s End 


The Easter holidays snapped Broad- 
way out of its seasonal slump only brief- 
ly, and the attrition that inevitably sets in 
with the warm weather has been swifter 
than showmen had expected. The only 
productions unaffected last week by de- 
clining attendance were “South Pacific,” 
“Kiss Me, Kate,” “Death of a Salesman,” 
and “Detective Story,” as the rash of 
closing notices posted backstage threat- 
ened to leave New York with less than a 
dozen shows for the summer visitors. 

Business concerns aside, an otherwise 
spirited and rewarding season was de- 
parting with an unbecomingly dejected 
slink. Beginning with the same week 
that made theater history with “South 
Pacific,” the curtain has been raised and 
quickly lowered on six new plays. 

“The Ivy Green” wasted Judith Eve- 
lyn in a dull and clumsy biography of 
Charles Dickens (seven performances). 
“Magnolia Alley” embroiled the versatile 
Jessie Royce Landis, assisted by Jackie 
Cooper, in a thankless comedy about a 
bibulous boardinghouse keeper (eight 
performances). And Peggy Wood found 
the collegiate complications of “The 
Happiest Years” a heavy burden (eight 
performances). 

Downtown on Bleecker Street New 
Stages tried “Bruno and Sidney”—a hap- 
less trifle about two sensible mice and 
a passel of egregiously wacky folk (six 
performances). And uptown George Ab- 
bott, in an off moment, offered “Mrs. 
Gibbons’ Boys,” a comedy concerning a 
simple-minded matron who clucked pro- 
testingly over her brood of three stal- 
wart sons—one a juvenile delinquent on 
probation, the others freshly broken out 
of jail. Despite Abbott’s direction, the 
players were swamped by the accumu- 
lative tedium of this pointless romp 
(five performances). 

Curtains: “Gayden,” last week’s only 
opening and the one fated to ring down 
the curtain on the 1948-49 term (official 
closing date is May 31), brought Fay 
Bainter back to Broadway for precisely 
seven appearances. The titular hero of 
this first play by Mignon and Robert Mc- 
Laughlin was a precious and remark- 
ably unpleasant young man described as 
a dangerous psychopath by a doctor who 
overlooked the fact that Gayden’s chief 
threat to society lay in his prodigious 
capacity to bore an audience into the 
fidgets. It was pleasant to have Miss 





Bainter around as Gayden’s charming if 
thoroughly confused mother, but there 
was nothing she or her supporting play- 
ers could do to save the play. 


Hammond Instrument Company 
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He put the American tdea on wheels 


At last it was finished. 


The long nights in the shop ... the hours at the bench until 
his fingers ached.. the eyes heavy with lack of sleep. 

All over now. Had it been worth it? 

The gaunt young man looked at this curious thing he had 
made with the labor of his hands and mind. 


It was what some people called, in suspicion and contempt, 
a horseless carriage ...a noisy toy in which rich idlers 
risked their necks and frightened good horses. 


Young Henry Ford saw something quite different in the 
shadows of his shop that night. 


He saw his little automobile speeding a doctor to a remote 
farmhouse to save a life. 


He saw a million miles of silky roads opening up for all 
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Americans the glories of their big country ... making the 
man from Maine a neighbor of the man from California. 


He saw people riding to work, to market, to school, 
to church, freed at last from the old tyranny of distance. 


And he saw new jobs, better incomes, more free time for 
everybody. To have more and live better had always been 
the American idea. Now that idea would move ahead with 
the speed of whirling wheels instead of at an old mare’s pace. 


Such was the vision of young Henry Ford in the little shop 
on Bagley Avenue. The entire automobile industry has 
helped to make it real. Like every enterprise we look upon 
as basic—whether farming or telephones, shoes or life 
insurance—the auto industry has earned its success by 
contributing something deep and lasting to the welfare of 
all Americans. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW ENGLAND’S LARGEST FINANCIAL INSTITUTION 
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DANIEL WEBSTER VISITS JAMES CROW’S DISTILLERY — 


The great orator unhesitatingly pronounced his friend Crow's Kentucky. whiskey 
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Suntecky Straight Bourbon Whiskey ee 


; \ exc 
Today millions of men who i, = tra: 
know fine whiskey hold Old 

Crow in the same high esteem 

as did Daniel Webster ...a Amun 
tribute to his shrewd judgment "A. 
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Off With His Head 


In the 1930s Cecil Day Lewis, W. H. 
Auden, and Stephen Spender were al- 
ways mentioned together, like Wynken, 
Blynken, and Nod. Politically and poeti- 
cally the three British poets were revolu- 
tionaries, and Day Lewis was spokesman 
for their little group. 

In recent years little has come from 
Day Lewis's poetic pen, but the type- 
writer of Nicholas Blake has clattered 
merrily on. For Cecil Day Lewis, the 
poet, became Nicholas Blake, the who- 
dunit writer, when he needed money in 
a hurry to mend a leaky roof. Since then 
nearly a dozen Nicholas Blake mysteries, 
many with Nigel 
Strangeways as the 
sleuth, have de- 
lighted thousands 
of people, most of 
whom never heard 
of Day Lewis. 

Day Lewis- 
Blake’s latest is one 
of his best. The 
plot is _ intricate, 
bizarre, yet plausi- 
ble. But it is the 
main character 
which sets “Head 
of a Traveler” apart from most of the cur- 
rent spate of mystery novels. Robert 
Seaton, like Day Lewis, is a famous poet, 
living quietly in the country, whose 
poetic pen has not been heard scratching 
for many years. 

There is a great deal of talk about 
poetry, as well as murder, in this book in 
which Robert Seaton, with his “ordinary, 
plain, worried little face” and his quiet 
manner, participates in crime while slow- 
ly and painfully composing what his 
stuffy wife calls “an Epic Poem on the 
Great War—the 1914 war, I mean. Some- 
thing in the nature of “The Dynasts’.” 
Blake’s case history, from scribbled notes 
to finished product, of the writing of an 
epic is dispersed with extraordinary skill 
throughout what otherwise would be only 
a rather better than ordinary mystery. 

Aside from the detached poet and his 
greedy, ancestor-worshipping wife, there 
is an assortment of well-portrayed people 
who get mixed up in a mysterious disap- 
pearance and a murder. There are some 
excellently gruesome scenes, quite in con- 
trast with the quietude of the poet's 
study, particularly the one when the vic- 
tim’s detached head comes plopping out 
of a tree. (HEAD oF A TRAVELER. By 
Nicholas Blake. 244 pages. Harper. $2.50.) 


Blake 


Human Sage of Concord 


Does anyone read Emerson now—his 
essay on “Self-Reliance”; his once-famous 
Phi Beta Kappa address, “The American 
Scholar”; his “English Traits” and “Rep- 
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resentative Men,” or even his Journals? 
Or is the man whom thousands regarded 
as both saint and sage in the glorious 
days of New England’s cultural Indian 
summer entirely forgotten by a genera- 
tion which still reads Thoreau, Haw- 
thorne, Melville, and Walt Whitman? 

Ralph L. Rusk, world traveler and 
teacher of English to Columbia University 
graduate students, does not answer these 
questions in his big new “The Life of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson,” the first critical 
biography in 60 years to be based on the 
unpublished sermons, lectures, journals, 
account books, and intimate family let- 
ters which Emerson left behind at his 
death in 1882. 

But in a brilliant if overly detailed por- 
trait Rusk does show that Emerson well 
deserved his reputation as the first great 
intellectual in America. Even more im- 
portant, he makes the Sage of Concord a 
very human person who liked a good 
cigar and a glass of wine as well as a 
solitary evening pondering the esoteric 
delights of “the Bhagavadgita.” 

Self-Reliance: One of eight chil- 
dren, Emerson was born 146 years ago 
this month (May 25), third son of a debt- 
haunted Unitarian divine who was habit- 
ually exhorting in his journal: “For 
shame! O Emerson! Arise to industry! 
To glory!” and who did at last achieve 
some of the latter in the restricted world 
of Boston Unitarianism. Waldo’s mother 
was a calm, deliberate, hard-working 
woman, who worried over the future of 
her brood as long as that,man in the 
White House, the awful democrat Jeffer- 
son, held power. 

Boston and ancestral Concord were 
the background of the author of “Nature.” 
His mother and Aunt Mary Moody Emer- 
son, an immortal eccentric of an eccentric 
age, were his greatest influences. “Scorn 
trifles,” Aunt Mary scolded, “lift your 
aims: do what you are afraid to do . . .” 
Later, she thought, Waldo did too many 
things he should have been afraid to do. 

Fatherless at 8, Waldo was reared by 
women, and his bookish childhood was, 
he once said, a life of woe and hope, dis- 
ciplined by poverty. But it led him to 
Harvard, where he was a mediocre stu- 
dent who once in a while got drunk, 
dreamed a lot, and wrote drinking songs: 

Drink, brothers, drink, the 

flows fast, 

The tutors are near and daylight’s 
past. 


wine 


After college he took up the “miserable 
employment” of teaching school but soon 
fell under the spell of the frail William 
Ellery Channing, who disliked contro- 
versy as much as he did religious ortho- 
doxy. In spite of failing eyesight and a 
host of ailments, Emerson put himself 
through divinity school at Harvard. 


Then he fell in love. Ellen Louisa 












With two honds 
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PANCHO SEGURA, 
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Sound your “Z” for 
PENNZOIL, 
the double-action, 
summer oil! 


IT FLOWS FAST- 


instant lubrication to 
assure safe warm-up! 


{if STAYS TOUGH- 


lasting safety to endure 
hard summer driving! 


CHANGE NOW ! 





At better dealers, coast to coast 


*Registered Trade Mark Member Penn. Grade Crude Ui) Ass'n . Permit No 3 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 
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TEST YOUR R. M. QUOTIENT* 
ON GREECE 





*The R.M. (Rand M£Nally) Quotient rates your knowledge of places in the news 























THE ACROPOLIS ... comes back into history 





1. Which of these U.S. states approximates Greece in area? 


Conn.—5,009 sq. mi. 


to 


Bulgaria Romania 
3. What is the population of Greece? 


7.485.700 15.265.300 


Maine — 33.215 sq. mi. _1 Arkansas—53,102 sq.mi. 


. Which one of these countries does not border on Greece? 


LJ Turkey 


Lt 30,843,500 


4. Greece is strategically important because it controls: 


| The Aegean Sea 


{n Greece, in China, on every continent, his- 
tory is being made at a furious pace today. 
While some books will tell you what hap- 
pens and others tell you why, a Rand 
M¢Nally World Atlas shows you where. 
And knowing where things happen is often 
the key to appreciating the full significance 
of current events. 

Clear. accurate, and comprehensive, Rand 





RAND M‘tNALLY 
& COMPANY 


New York + Chicago+ San Francisco+Washington 


Established 1856 
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The Black Sea CJ The Straits of Gibraltar 


M¢Nally World Atlases—products of nearly 
a century of map-making experience—also 
answer thousands of other questions, tell 
you things you must know to keep abreast 
of world affairs today. 

Rand M¢Nally is synonymous with at- 
lases, maps, and globes to most people— 
but some don’t know we provide many 
other services and products for schools, 
homes, and business: book and catalog 
manufacturing. schoolbooks, school maps, 
road maps, tickets. coupon books, children’s 
books, travel folders, business maps, the 
Bankers Monthly, Bankers Directory, and 
Christmas Savings Club supplies. 


Answers: 1. The area of Greece is 51.145 sq. 
mi. 2. Romania does not border on Greece. 
3. The population of Greece is 7,485,700. 
4. Greece controls the mouth of the Aegean, 
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Tucker was a beautiful, sensitive girl of 
17, but (like so many maidens of that 
era) she had weak lungs. Waldo courted 
her ardently; their marriage, while beau- 
tiful, was brief, and despite a happy 
second marriage, her memory haunted 
him until his death. 

Revolution: As pastor of the Second 
Church on Hanover Street, Emerson 
became a man of substance and a 
minister ef local renown. Unorthodox, 


he shocked Boston and eventually re- 
signed his pastorate over a disagreement 
on how the Lord’s Supper should be ad- 
ministered. Aunt Mary Moody was right: 
“No, he never loved his holy offices—and 
it is well he has left them .. . 

A long tour of Europe led him to the 
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Emerson at the height of fame... 


homes of men like John Stuart Mill, Wal- 
ter Savage Landor, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and his beloved Carlyle. Waldo 
had come intellectually of age by the 
time of his return, but he was still far 
from famous. He took to the lecture plat- 
form, and from his first lectures came his 
first great book, “Nature.” 

In Concord, married to Lydia Jackson 
—his “Lidian” who felt she had been fore- 
ordained to marry him the first time sh« 
heard him lecture—Emerson began his 
rise to fame as the first outstanding Amer- 
ican philosopher, the pragmatist who 
made possible William James and John 
Dewey, and the intellectual leader of that 
group of high-browed men and women— 
Bronson Alcott, Thoreau, and Margaret 
Fuller, among them—who made Boston 
and Concord twin capitals of the mind. 

Emerson moved steadily leftward. His 
lectures and essays attracted the most 
“modern” people, the liberals and radicals 
who filled the hall whenever he spoke. 
who bought, read, and discussed his 
books and poems (even if, as they said, 
none but Emerson knew what some of 
the latter were about). He stirred the 
national complacency with his plea against 
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intellectual stagnation in “The American 
Scholar,” and he shocked the Harvard 
Divinity School into 30 years’ enmity. 
Sunset: Radicalism brought Emer- 
son some degree of financial security. 
Patriotism, as expressed in his “Concord 
Hymn,” kept him from ostracism. But ac- 
ceptance and success, instead of stirring 
him to new intellectual achievements, 
seemed to make him more and more con- 
tent. Then the cause of abolition brought 
him, reluctantly at first, from his ivory 
tower, and the Civil War saw him, more 
than at any time, a man of action. 
After the war Emerson was indeed the 
Sage of Concord, the cynosure of young 
and old. He accepted the role. Never 
rich, he yet lived in comfort, almost like 
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marriage turns out to be fairly hectic 
when low finances force him back into his 
former life and a first wife, whom he had 
neglected to divorce, suddenly appears 
on the scene. The author manages to 
make all this fairly credible. 

THE JOURNEY OF SIMON MCKEEVER. 
By Albert Maltz. 250 pages. Little, 
Brown. $2.75. This well-done short novel, 
by the author of “The Cross and the 
Arrow,” concerns a salty, energetic 73- 
year-old inmate of an old men’s home, an 
ex-oilworker with but one aim in life—to 
have his arthritis cured and get back into 
harness. He hears of a doctor in Los 
Angeles who is reputed to have just such 
a cure and decides to go to her at any 
cost. How he manages to escape from the 
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... attracted the modern-minded to his lectures 


a country squire. He liked his cigar 
and to talk, and he looked forward to his 
frequent and convivial trips to Boston 
and the Saturday Club. No longer the 
radical of the days of “The Dial,” he 
nevertheless did not grow smug, although 
as he sank into old age his great, ab- 
sorbent mind began to fail. Yet his de- 
cline was not tragic. The past had been 
too great, too ranging for that. 

All this Rusk tells with an honesty that 
brings to progressive life the tremendous 
adventurer in ideas and the emotional 
human being who was Emerson. (THE 
Lire or RALPH WaLpo Emerson. By 
Ralph L. Rusk. 592 pages. Scribners. $6.) 


Other New Books 


THe Heart Is a StrANGER. By Paul 
Murray. 367 pages. Harper. $3. Against 
a backdrop of political intrigue just after 
the Franco-Prussian War, Murray tells 
a story about the marriage of an aristo- 
cratic Viennese beauty and a weak, pen- 
niless Italian nobleman. The Italian had 
been deep in his country’s espionage ac- 
tivities against Bismarck but promised to 
reform after his wedding. However, the 
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home and make the journey on a mere 85 
cents forms an entertaining and, at times, 
moving book. 

PRAIRIE AVENUE. By Arthur Meeker. 
825 pages. Knopf. $3. A blandly enter- 
taining novel about the decline and fall 
of Chicago’s rich from 1870 through 
1918. Meeker uses the device of follow- 
ing a small boy to manhood and recording 
his observations on several rich mercan- 
tile families living on the avenue. Aside 
from noticing a few adulteries and a gen- 
eral letdown in manners through the 
years, the hero comes to no other conclu- 
sion than that Prairie Avenue and its rich 
are not what they used to be. 

IsRAFEL: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
Epcar ALLAN Pore. By Hervey Allen. 
748 pages. Rinehart. $5. A sturdy one- 
volume edition of a widely read and 
widely praised work which first appeared 
in 1926 and which has been reissued this 
year to commemorate the centenary of 
Poe’s death. Allen, better known in some 
quarters as the author of “Anthony Ad- 
verse,” set out to write a detailed, pains- 
taking, and conservative biography of 
Poe and succeeded so well that his book 
has become the standard life. 








Take Extra Clothes ...Take This 


PULLMAN WARDROBE 


By 






FOR 
MEN OR WOMEN 


About $ 3695 


AT GOOD STORES 
EVERY WHERE, 


Carries like a suitcase... 
Serves you like a trunk! 


Sturdy and so smart...this roomy, 32-inch 
HORN Pullman Wardrobe. Same type con- 
struction as expensive steamer trunks. Drop 
front has lift off hinges. Four plastic hangers. 
Black or brown.* 


*If you don't know your HORN dealer's name, write us. 
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Big Plant at Nampa, 
Idaho, Makes 500 Tons 
of Ice a Day with 


And quick-freezes 5 tons of fresh 


foods per hour at another plant, 600 feet 
away! Five cold storage rooms hold 2500 
tons of ice and 85 carloads of frozen 
foods. ° 
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Bonn and Weimar 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


N one respect the births of both the 
I new Bonn and the 1919 Weimar 
constitutions differ from that of our 
own. They were induced not by na- 
tional victory, as in our own Case, 
nor, as in the case of various other 
nations, by revolutions. They were 
forced by national disaster, of which 
Bonn will be a perpetual reminder. 

In several respects the Bonn con- 
stitution differs from that 
made at Weimar. 

The historic state of Prus- 
sia has disappeared. Its 
identity is lost among in- 
dependent states. Bavaria 
is now the largest unit and 
is, for many reasons, the 
most influential. 

The urgent demand of 
France that no strong cen- 
tral power be established is 
theoretically fulfilled. Practically 
speaking, the new Reich will tend 
toward a strong unitary state. 

The provisions to weaken central- 
ized power are these: 

The President has no veto on legis- 
lation. Major power is in the House 
of Representatives, over which the 
Senate—somewhere between our Sen- 
ate and the British House of Lords— 
has a veto which can be overridden 
by the House. 

No army or central police is men- 
tioned. However, when a state fails in 
its obligations to the federation it may 
be forced “by way of federal compul- 
sion to fulfill its duties,” whatever that 
might mean, 


ENTRAL power is, however, in- 

herent in the new fundamental 
law. The federal government deter- 
mines foreign policy. Its law takes 
precedence over state laws. It enjoys 
access to most of the productive tax 
sources. Moreover, the preamble 
points up unity: “The entire German 
people is called upon to accomplish, 
by free self-determination, the unity 
and freedom of Germany.” 

The Weimar constitution glorified 
proportional representation, and _ this 
had the unfortunate result of making 
representatives mere stooges of party 
machinery. The Bonn _ constitution 
goes back to the old Bismarck for- 
mula of 1871: “Deputies . . . shall be 
elected by the people in universal 
equal, direct and secret elections.” 





Only the Socialists seem to believe 
that this opens the way to propor- 
tional representation. 

On the economic side, full power 
is given to the federal government to 
nationalize, against compensation, 
“land and landed property, natural re- 
sources, and means of production.” 
No doubt the Germans, as soon as 
they are free to do so, will nationalize 
coal mining and iron and 
steel production. 

Provisions to prevent a 
revival of Hitlerism are 
specific and strong. All 
“extraordinary courts” are 
prohibited. No one can lose 
his citizenship if that might 
mean statelessness. Capital 
punishment is abolished. 
Racism is decried. Anti- 
democratic parties are pro- 
hibited, but it is doubtful if this out- 
laws Communism. And all who were 
denationalized under Hitler may on 
application be reinstated. 

The new constitution very carefully 
secures the right of religious instruc- 
tion. State schools are to have re- 
ligious instruction. The new Reich 
will be more strongly Catholic than 
before, because to the 30 per cent 
adhering to that religion under the 
old regime will be added Sudeten 
Germans and some who were expelled 
from Poland and other countries. 

The Bonn constitution may well 
have a better chance of survival than 
the Weimar constitution, which never 
stemmed from or appealed to the 
heart of the German majority. 

It is true that there is in the new 
document a strong flavor of ersatz. It 
has never been a rule in history that 
transplanted political institutions can 
survive. However, the new constitu- 
tion allows sufficient leeway for the 
development within it of institutional 
variations which spring from the life 
of the people. If and when that hap- 
pens, it may well become a living 
instrument. 


HE ultimate fate of this new frame- 
‘Teak of government can hardly be 
determined until the Germans them- 
selves establish tolerable economic 
conditions of life. For the success of 
any form of government ultimately 
depends upon its capacity to free the 
productive power of a nation. 
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TALK OF the building field is the made- 
to-order advantages of Bundyweld* Steel 
Tubing for radiant heating, including its 
durability, ease of fabrication and low 
cost. This is just one more example of 
where a simple application of Bundy is 
helping someone hit the jackpot. 


Idea for warming 


Radiant heating has hit the building field with 


a bang! 


Builders praise its low cost and finer performance 
... and buyers are pleased as punch with its 


modern features and their snug, warm houses. 


Growing almost as fast as radiant heating itself is the idea of 
using Bundyweld* Steel Tubing in these wonderful systems. 
For Bundy’s advantages read like something custom-designed 


to a contractor’s specifications. 


It’s the only tubing that’s double-walled from a single strip. 
This unique construction permits thinner walls, hence maximum 
heat conductivity. Extra-strong and durable, it withstands 
knocks and dents on the job. 


WHY BUNDYWELD IS BETTER TUBING 


Bundyweld Tubing starts as a 
single strip of basic metal, coated 
with a bonding metal. 


It is continuously rolled twice lat- 
erally. Walls of uniform thickness 
assured by close-tolerance strip. 


may x 


y. * 


up home owners 


More, Bundyweld is easy to form on the job, eliminating expen- 
sive bending fixtures and cutting down on time and labor in 
installation. It’s more easily soldered and silver-brazed. Finest 
feature of all, the price is low! Available for immediate delivery 


in 20-foot lengths with expanded ends, in sizes up to 54” O.D. 


For additional information on the use of Bundy for radiant 
heating, and for help on a possible use of tubing in any field, 


just call or write: Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit 14, Michigan, 


BUNDY TUBING 
x * eS x * 


ENGINEERED TO YOUR EXPECTATIONS 


* REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. ® ee 


eae ot , 
by Pap one 


Standard sizes up to 8” O.D., in 
steel (copper or tin coated), Monel 
or nickel. Special sizes available. 


Bonding metal is completely fused 
to basic metal. Finished tube is 
strong, ductile, free from scale. 
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| PROVED CAMEL MILDNESS In a recent test of hundreds of 


wh ked Camels 
FOR MYSELF YEARS AGO. Tr ie uae 


AND CAMELS SURE | specialists, making weekly 
HAVE THE FLAVOR! i om, epee 


NOT ONE SINGLE 
CASE OF THROAT 
IRRITATION due to 
smoking CAMELS 


How mild can a cigarette be? 


Take a tip from fencing mas- 

THE 30-DAY ter, Hugo Castello, and collegiate 
TEST CONVINCED star, Jane Gilbert. Make your own 
ME—CAMELS 30-day Test of Camel Mildness. 


Test Camels in your “T-Zone” 

ARE THE (T for taste, T for throat). Let 
MILDEST YOUR OWN TASTE tell you 
CIGARETTE about the rich, full flavor of 
i Camel’s choicetobaccos, properly 

| EVER SMOKED! aged and expertly blended. Let 


YOUR OWN THROAT report 
on Camel’s cool, cool mildness. 


Money-Back Guarantee! 


Try Camels and test them as you smoke 
them, If, at any time, you are not con- 
vinced that Camels are the best 
cigarette you ever smoked, re- 
turn the package with the unused 
Camels and we will refund its 
full purchase price, plus postage. 
(Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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According to a Nationwide survey: 


MORE DOCTORS SMOKE CAMELS “2 
THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE TURKISH &; DOMESTIC 


; ; =e CIGA 
When three leading independent research organizations asked 113,597 RESTES 
doctors what cigarette they smoked, the brand named most was Camel! 
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